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A balf-column advertisement for The Rotarian prepared 
and placed by Blaco Advertising Agency, Toledo, Obio 
advertising agency for Sturgis Posture Chair Company 


Thisis typical of the comments from national advertisers 
who are using THE ROTARIAN-a timely, monthly, mag- 
azine reaching ‘‘*MEN-OF-ACTION” in business and civic 
affairs who buy and influence buying for their businesses, 


and their communities. 


ee wows rg When you advertise in THE ROTARIAN you make sure of 
Six-month average ending 


June 30, 1959. reaching this concentrated ‘‘ACTION-AUDIENCE” who 
have what it takes to buy your product-—today! 


For complete facts write: 


The ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
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IMPROVES CIRCULATION! 


Doctors tell you that increased action of 
the main body muscles will instantly step 
up your circulation. If your circulation is 
sluggish, increasing the rate of flow through 
your arteries and veins will make you feel 
and stay more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation is poor, 
EXERCYCLE helps the vital organs to function 
more efficiently, helps the processes of elim- 
ination and the removal of wastes. The 
normal heart, lungs and brain all benefit 
from stepped up blood circulation, 


SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 


Exercycie is so small, compact and silent 
most users keep it in their bedrooms. Fits 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 
Buy it on casy terms 
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NOW MILLIONS CAN ENJOY 
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ter 35! 


New, modern, electric exerciser keeps you Fit, Trim, Active and Youthful! 


It's no longer necessary to twist, bend, 
Strain and deplete your energy in order to 
keep yourself slender, active and youthful. 
And you can stop struggling with yourself 
and with manually operated devices. For 
there’s nothing that can put you back into 
good physical shape faster, easier and safer 
than this amazing EXERCYCLE. 

In less than 5 days, any normal adult, re- 
gardless of size, weight or sedentary condi- 
tion, can, with the help of this wonderful 
automatic exerciser, simulate the fast, vigor- 
ous movement of the expert cyclist, runner, 
swimmer, rower or gymnast. Yes! In less 
than 5 days, you'll be doing exercises that 


Helps body muscles to become stronger, firmer and 
more flexible without manual effort on your part 
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Relaxed or active exercises! 


Exercycre is fully adjust- 
able to your present and Mr. 
future physiological needs. 
There's no limit to how easily 
or actively you can exercise 
with it. It builds you up grad- 
ually, allowing you to expand 
your activities as your mus- City 
cles become stronger and 
more flexible, without ever 


exceeding your limitations. 


will simply amaze you, and at a pace that 
will delight and astound you. 

Send for FREE EXERCYCLE LITERATURE now 
and learn what tens of thousands of men 
and women know, that there is no form of 
vibrator, bath, massage, reducing or slender- 
izing technique that can take the place of 
ACTION OF THE MAIN BODY MUSCLES. Turn 
your spare moments into improving yourself 
physically and enjoy the many blessings that 
daily exercise can bring your way. 


Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 


EXERCYCLE CORPORATION 
630 THIRD AVENUE = 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 2 

€ Send me FREE literature and prices, 

0) I want ¢@ FREE home demonstration. 


Mrs - 
Miss 


Address 
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Save with 
a Smith-Corona 
cash register! 


GET AMERICA’S LOWEST-PRICED 
FULL-FEATURED CASH REGISTER 
AND SAVE 3 WAYS! 


Save when you buy! Save on mainte- 
nance! Save on day-to-day operation! 
For greater accuracy and efficiency the 
rugged, speedy Smith-Corona Cash Reg- 
ister has these deluxe-machine features: 
All transactions recorded on tape ® 
Coin bank for tax money e Non-add key 
to prevent costly errors @ Removable 
adding machine unit. 
Bargain-priced at 
your Smith-Corona 
dealer’s now! 


Manufacturer's list price. Subject to change. 
Other modela from $179.50 to $273.50 offer larger 
capacity and added features, including special 


kewhoards for wour business. 


fs/c/ SMITH -CORONA 


OCNVIBION OF BMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC 


SYRACUSE |, NEW YORK 
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‘Objectively Presented’ 

Osear Schisgall’s article, Insur- 
ance for Everybody, in THe Rotar- 
IAN for January was one of the fin- 
est business articles I’ve read. The 
material was objectively presented, 
and it told a story everyone should 
know. On behalf of the nearly 80,- 
000 members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, may 
I express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to you for having presented 
this article 

I hope as time goes by you'll 
more of these articles from 
well as the life- 
They are most 


have 
other fields as 
insurance industry 
constructive 
Wo. E. Nortu, Rotarian 
President, National Assn. 
of Life Underwriters 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Hint on Print Helpful 

In appreciation for an address I 
gave last Summer, the Rotary Club 
of Bound Brook honored me with a 
year’s subscription to THe Rorar- 
Each issue has been interest- 
ing and inspiring 

I was particularly interested in 
an item in the January issue deal- 
with my profession: police 

It explained the availability 
new fingerprint kit which 
makes it possible to put an end to 
check passers and forgers by hav- 
ing check passers 
their right index finger on a 
nontoxic pad, using no ink. [See 
Peeps at Our 
local chief of police is now check 
ing its feasibility with the super- 
visor of the State Bureau of Identi- 
fication 
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Things to Come.]} 


DAN VICKEY 
Division of Police 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


SERGEANT 


Compassion an Essential 

I have just read both sides of the 
debate-of-the-month for January: 
Do Unions Have Too Much Power? 
Of course, the writers do not agree. 
Merryle Rukeyser argues 
that unions have too much power. 


Stanley 


Sidney Lens says that their power 
is too little. Undoubtedly both are 
right and both are wrong. 

Power of itself is a dangerous 
thing, and a little is too much un- 
less it be directed by intelligence 
and operated by compassion. Pow- 
er of labor is no different from 
power of management. Both are 
ruthless and cruel unless they are 
under control and faced in the right 
direction. 

Man without intelligence 
without compassion is a savage. 
Management and labor are both 
composed of men and are a com- 
posite of the men of which they are 
composed. If the dominant men in 
either management or labor are 
without intelligence and compas- 
sion, then any power is too much 
and great harm is done 

Of the three—power, intelligence, 
and compassion—the greatest is 
compassion. If compassion be the 
dominant factor in the lives of all 
men, the world would be safe from 
Communism, war, and extinction 

It is probably later than we 
know. We are rapidly approaching 
the point of no return. The choice 
is between compassion and exter- 
mination. Which shall it be? We 
cannot be neutral. No choice is ex- 
termination. 

—HENLEy V. Bastin, Rotarian 

Senior Active 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Reduce Labor's Power 

The debate Do Unions Have Too 
Much [THE Rorarian for 
January] is a subject near to my 
heart, for I have writing to 
Congressmen for the past ten years 


Power? 
been 


trying to [Continued on page 60) 
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The 
Object 
of 
Rotary 


ls to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as o basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particulor, to encourage ond 
foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 
ance Gs an opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical standards In 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation os an op- 
portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


NOMINEE. Choice of the Nominating Committee for President 
of Rotary International for 1961-62 is Joseph A. Abey, a 
newspaperman of Reading, Pa. For a brief biography of hin, 
see page 52. 


PRESIDENT. The closing date for these pages came as 
President Harold T. Thomas was presiding over a week-long 
session of the Board of Directors at Rotary's Central 
Office in Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. The April issue will 
report decisions made at this meeting. Following its 
adjournment the President turned to administrative matters 
on his desk, then set off on a round of Rotary visits in 
the U.S.A. In February-March he is to visit Clubs in Ibero 
America, his itinerary taking him to Jamaica, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, British Guiana, 
Trinidad, and Puerto Rico. 


CONVENTION. Made your hotel reservations for Rotary's 
Miamiland Convention? Though this international gathering 
is only three months away—May 29—June 2—plenty of good 
hotel accommodations remain in Miamiland, where tens of 
thousands of hotel rooms are concentrated. Inserted in the 
forthcoming April issue, as in the February issue, will be 
hotel—reservation forms and a list of hotels and rates.... 
For a preview of Convention entertainment and hospitality 
features, see pages 24-27. 


MEETING. On March 22-23 the Finance Committee is to meet 
at the Central Office in Evanston, Ill. 


REMINDER. Rotary Clubs of the U.S.A. and Canada that intend 
to propose a candidate for international Director for 1960- 
61 and 1961-62 have been reminded that April l1—a deadline 
set by RI By—Laws—is the final date for filing with the 
General Secretary of Rotary International a Club resolution 
naming a candidate. Affected are U.S.A. Zones 4 and 5 

and Canada. 


A 'WEEK'... which you are invited to participate in is 
"World Understanding Week," the invitation coming to you 
from President Thomas (see page 55). Your personal part in 
it will strengthen this "concerted effort for building 
bridges of friendship." 


NEW WAYS. Fresh paths to long-standing goals in 
Vocational Service and International Service are outlined 
in two new program publications. One, No. 520, "Vitalizing 
Vocational Service," suggests ways to make this avenue of 
Rotary effort "come alive" through seven "punchless 
playlets." No. 709-E, "The Great Issues," offers back- 
ground information on four major world problems. These 
publications are available at the Central Office upon 
request. 


ONE MORE, PLEASE! If you use a camera, you doubtless have 
asked for “just one more" on many occasions. Have you 
taken one—or more—photos for the Rotary World Photo 
Contest? There's still time to enter. So, shutter trip-— 
pers, start tripping. The contest offers $2,000 in prizes. 


VITAL STATISTICS. @n January 27 there were 10,426 Rotary 
Clubs and an estimated 484,500 Rotarians in 115 countries 
and geographical regions. New Clubs since July 1, 1959, 
totalled 166. 
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OUR COVER PICTURE shows a “spit of swamp and man- 
grove” and what became of it. This is Miami Beach, Florida, 
U.S.A., as it looks in 1960. A hundred years ago this was the 
place to go for green turtles and their eggs (wonderful for 
cakes, said the ladies) or to comb the beach for goods from 
wrecked ships. Today Miami Beach is the place to go for 
pleasure—and for pleasurable conventions. One and a half 
million people do each year, and from May 29 through June 
2 thousands of Rotary folks from many countries will be 
among them. Rotary International will hold its 1960 Con- 
vention in Miamiland on those dates, and in these pages Jack 
Corbin and Sam Knowles tell you something about what 
is going to happen during it. Now, while this is about as fine 
a picture of Miami Beach as exists—it was taken by C. A. 
(“Blackie”) Kronfeld for Pan American Airways— it has its 
limitations. It shows you only the top half of this city of 
51,000; the lower half is equally pretty and contains the 
Exposition Hall which will be Rotary’s main meeting place. 
Also, it does not orient you with the city of Miami, which 
is a couple of miles to the left across Biscayne Bay, the two 
cities joined by four causeways. Nevertheless, that’s the 
Atlantic off there to the right, with the Gulf Stream warm- 
ing it right to the shore. There's your deck chair by the pool. 
There’s Collins Avenue—the long main stem. And there's 
your hotel room, cool and tasteful, which you may find will 
cost you far less than comparable space in the big commer- 
cial hotel in your own home town. Check us on this, please. 
Turn back to the last two pages of our February issue 
and study the off-season rates of the luxurious hotels of 
Miamiland. Amazing, eh? Then study the card you find 
there, fill it out, and you're in—for a memorable experience 
in an unforgettable place. 


THOUSANDS of advertisers have spent millions of dollars 
to place their messages in this Magazine in its 49 years. 
Attractive, informative, and representatiy e of reputable con- 
cerns with good products and services to sell, these mes- 
sages—these advertisements— have added interest and color 
and usefulness to this publication. Naturally, we like to 
prove a good mediuin for the advertiser: we like to see him 
swamped with inquiries—which happens! But it didn’t in 
the case of the concern which advertised a reflecting auto 
emblem in our December, 1959, issue. A rare postal mixup 
on his end kept many letters from him for weeks. Was yours 
among them? His message appears again in this issue. 
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The U. S. South—Up by Its 


gen U. S. South is not—as many critics have 
portrayed it—a land slipping back into the past, 
afraid of change and hostile to new ideas. To the 
contrary, the South is a land of great change and 
economic progress. 

After the American Civil War, the South could 
not keep pace with the economic development of the 
nation. 

There were many reasons for this. The South it- 
self had prolonged the life of an unsound economic 
system. It was exhausted by four years of fratricidal 
war. It was despoiled by carpetbaggers, exploited 
as a colonial possession by the industrial North, and, 
finally, its recovery was delayed by the disastrous 
shortsightedness of Southern leaders who, in their 
revolt against the extravagance and corruption of 
the reconstruction era, committed the almost unfor- 
givable sin of nearly wiping out public-school edu- 
cation in the region. 

Ignorance, poverty, bad health, soil depletion, 
and even human deterioration were widely prev- 
alent in our Southern region during those decades. 
But the South, with great natural resources, and 
hardy people, slowly began to gather strength for 
the unparalleled Southern forward movement which 
has come in the middle years of this century. 

Although the South comprises only one-fourth of 
the land area of the United States, it has one-third 
of the good farm land in the nation and two-thirds of 
all the land with 40 inches of rainfall or more. It 
has a warm climate and a long growing season. 

Today the South has become highly accomplished 
in scientific agriculture, and with its year-round 
pastures is rivalling the American West in the pro- 
duction of fine cattle. Our improved Southern agri- 





Welcome, Rotarians! 


On BEHALF of the people of Florida, I extend 
a warm and sincere invitation to Rotarians of the 
world to attend Rotary International's 1960 Con- 
vention in Miami and Miami Beach. 

Florida is the Sunshine State, Summer and 
Winter. But our climate is not the only source 
of our pride. From one end of our State to the 
other, you will find things to do and things to 
see—an incomparable variety of recreation and 
entertainment and scenery. 

Bring your families, stay as long as you can, 
and see as much of Florida as you can. We want 
you to see the growing greatness of our State —in 
agriculture, in industry, in education, and in 
many, many other ways. 


| LeRoy Couns 


Governor of Florida 


culture is being fostered by the increasing vertical 
integration of food production—a process whereby 
farmers produce fruits and vegetables, poultry and 
livestock, to the buyers’ specifications, and contract 
for the sale of their products directly to the proces- 
sors and distributors—often before the seeds are 
planted, the chickens hatched, or the pigs born. 

Southern growers’ rapid acceptance of these meth- 
ods is helping to make the South a formidable agri- 
cultural rival of the Midwestern region, where more 
traditional patterns continue in production and 
marketing. 

The South was a great natural forest. The days of 
wanton neglect and ruthless exploitation are gone. 
Today our forest resources are being continually 
restored. Trees are being grown and harvested as 
crops. More than 10,000 manufacturing and process- 
ing concerns in the South today base their opera- 
tions on our timber resources and employ more 
than half a million people. 

The Southern climate, once a handicap in attract- 
ing business and industry because of heat and hu- 
midity, has now become a valuable asset in this field. 
More and more industrial processes require care- 
fully controlled year-round temperature and humid- 
ity. This means air conditioning wherever plants 
are established, and, while more air cooling may be 
required during Summer months in the South, our 
mild Winters provide more than offsetting savings 
in heating. 


W HILE growth in the West is strictly circum- 
scribed by the shortage of water, the South has the 
nation’s greatest supply of fresh water. Big industry 
is continually springing up on Southern water fronts 
and moving inland along its many rivers. On the 
South’s gulf coast alone there was six times the in- 
dustrial growth in the past ten years as in all New 
England combined. 

With only one-fourth of the nation’s land area, the 
South produces approximately one-half of its min- 
erals. The South has 48 percent of the nation’s clay, 
53 percent of the coal, 65 percent of the petroleum, 
90 percent of the natural gas, and 100 percent of the 
domestic aluminum ore and naturally occurring 
sulphur 

My own State of Florida produces 75 percent of 
the nation’s phosphate, a prime ingredient of fertiliz- 
ers, and it ranks third in the nation in the produc- 
tion of rare-earth metals and first in the produc- 
tion of zircon. The mineral zircon is the source of 
two of the “cinderella metals,” zirconium and haf- 
nium, which are used in atomic reactors. 

Much of our region long suffered from the lack of 
readily available coal to power large-scale industry. 
This lack has been overcome to a very large extent 
through the use of oil and natural gas 

But these irreplaceable resources will be needed 
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Industry, agriculture, and society are 


moving ahead as never before, conquering 


poverty and spreading the better life. 


increasingly in the future as raw materials for the 
Southern petrochemical industry. This industry, 
already a giant yet actually only in its infancy, has 
future in the creation and production of 
new plastics and artificial fibers to help supply the 
needs of a world population which is expected to 
reach 5 billion by the end of the century. 

Oil—like wood—one day will be too valuable as 
a raw material to be burned as fuel. But nuclear 
energy stands in the wings waiting to take center 
stage as the power source for tomorrow’s Southern 
industry 

We will soon find ways of releasing the energy of 
the atom more economically, and when we do the 
South’s economic emancipation will be complete. 
The South already is beginning to reap rich rewards 
from advances in the field of nuclear energy. Not 
only have minerals become valuable which once 
were considered worthless, but radioactive materials 
produced in atomic reactors are saving Southern 
farmers and industrialists millions of dollars. Since 
June, 1958, the number of isotope users in the South 
has increased 42 percent, from 870 to 1,220. 

In Florida we have used nuclear techniques to 
eradicate the screwworm, which has been costing 
Southern farmers 20 million dollars a year in live- 
stock losses 

Nuclear raw materials and fuel plants are operat- 
ing in Florida, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Nu- 
clear reactors and nuclear-powered ships are being 
built in Georgia, Virginia, and Mississippi. And 


a brilliant 


Marcu, 1960 


By LeROY COLLINS 


Governor of Florida since 1955, LeRoy Collins heads “the 
fastest-growing State in the South” and is recognized as a 
spokesman for the U. S. Southland in the councils of gov- 
ernment and in the U. S. national press. A native of Tal- 
lahassee, the Florida capital, Mr. Collins earned his law 
degree at Cumberland U. in 1931, entered the Florida Leg- 
islature in 1934. Now 50, he is married, has four children, 


atomic-power plants are scheduled for construction 
in Florida and other Southern States. 

Nuclear-power reactors may enable the South to 
capitalize on another great plastic industry now only 
in the offing. The heat from these reactors promises 
to be particularly suitable for the processing of the 
new silicon plastics. These plastics, which may be- 
come as important as nylon and other carbon plas- 
tics made from coal and oil, could turn the poorest 
soil of the South into a valuable resource—for sili- 
con is the principal constituent of the sand that lines 
our Southern coast. 

That coastline, incidentally, is much longer than 
the combined shorelines of the North and the Pacif- 
ic West. And it is another doorway to future riches 
for the South. 

It is said by competent authorities that there is 
more mineral wealth dissolved in sea water than 
there is in all our mountains and dry lands. The 
problem is the economical extraction of these min- 
erals from the sea. But we are well on our way to- 
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ward unlocking these vast hidden treasures. Al- 
ready a beginning has been made in my own State, 
where a large plant is extracting magnesium, the 
lightest of all structural metals, from the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The South is the nation’s doorway to Latin Amer- 
ica, now on the verge of enormous surges in devel- 
opment. Much of the progress our Latin neighbors 
make will be reflected in further advances in the 
South, 

The South, led by my own State of Florida, far 
outstrips any region of America in tourist appeal 
This year more than 9 million visitors will tour 
Florida alone. 

There are highly significant factors underlying 
our Southern progress which I would like to stress 
How has it come about? 

Federal aid is not responsible, although in some 
areas admittedly Washington has helped. Outside 
capital, while also helpful, cannot be credited with 
the major part of our success story. 

First credit must go to our natural advantages 
But beyond that rank (1) the resourcefulness and 
energies of our own people, and (2) a recognition by 
Southerners that through local and State govern 
ments only can all the people work to advance their 
common good. The South has believed with Wood 
row Wilson that “Government is the organ of so 
ciety, its only potent and universal instrument.” 

For example, a much greater portion of the cost 
of education in the South is borne through taxation 
than in other parts of the nation. The people of 
Pennsylvania pay only $3.91 of every $100 of income 
as taxes for the support of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. The people of New York pay 
$4.91. But the people of Louisiana pay $6.72; the 
people of Arkansas, $5.70; the people of Mississippi, 
$5.58; and the people of Florida, $5.39 


As AN indication of the scope of our job and of 
some results achieved, I would like to point out that 
in Florida we had 10,946 teachers in our high schools 
and elementary schools in the year I graduated from 
college (1931). The average school term was less 
than eight months. The average teacher salary was 
$903. Less than 34 percent of our teachers had four- 
year college degrees. The State contribution for the 
support of all our public schools was less than 4'2 
million dollars a year. 

Look at the picture today. We now have 36,000 
teachers. The universal school term is nine months 
The average teacher salary has jumped from $903 
to $5,028, and 99 percent of all our teachers have 
four-year college degrees or better. Our taxpayers 
have increased their contribution from State sources 
alone from the 4% million dollars in 1931 to 188 mil 
lion doilars a year today, and our children are get 
ting as high-quality education as in any State 
public-school system elsewhere. 

In the field of educational television, the South is 
not satisfied to bide its time and hope to take ad 
vantage of pioneering efforts made in other areas 
We have nearly 40 percent of the nation’s operating 
educational-television stations, and Alabama, Flor- 
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ida, and North Carolina have set patterns for the 
entire nation in their moves to create State-wide net- 
works of educational-television stations, thus pool- 
ing their institutional capabilities 

The South’s unique pooling of its higher educa- 
tional resources through the Southern Regional 
Educational Interstate Compact has _ stimulated 
other regions to follow suit 

Back as far as 1955, through efforts of the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference, our region took the in- 
itiative to develop the South’s nuclear-energy poten- 
tial. No other region of America has approached our 
record. 

Most of our States now have official agencies work- 
ing in this field and we also have a regional agency 
financed by contributions from the individual States 
At the last meeting of the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference, action was taken to effect a formal perma- 
nent interstate compact under which our regional 
efforts will be carried forward in the years ahead. 


Aca, using my own State as an example of 
Southern governmental enterprise, in the past three 
years Florida has spent or committed from State tax 
funds 8% million dollars specifically for nuclear re- 
search and education at our State universities. 
There is no program of this kind, conceived by edu- 
cators and State officials and financed by a willing 
citizenry with their own State tax funds, anywhere 
else in the nation. 

Yes, through work like this our States and our 
region have far outstripped the rest of the nation. 
Indeed, it can properly be said the South is giving 
leadership not only to the nation but to the world 
for the development of peaceful uses of the atom. 

The South’s over-all record in recent years for in- 
dustrial development is phenomenal. In the face of 
very substantial industrial growth throughout the 
nation, the South has steadily increased its share of 
the nation’s total manufacturing output. The 
South’s share increased from 18 percent in 1947 to 
22 percent in 1958. This industrial growth has 
drawn people to our cities. The South, which was 
two-thirds rural in 1938, is now half urban and will 
be three-fifths urban by 1975 

Most significant of all, individual income in the 
South has jumped markedly. In 1938 the average 
personal income in the South was half the national 
rate. Today it is well over three-fourths; and by 
1975, Southerners, for the first time since the Civil 
War, will be earning incomes equal to the national 
average. As a result, retail trade in the region is 
expanding far ahead of the national average. In 
1947 the Southern States accounted for only 16.1 
percent of all retail trade. This grew to 27.3 percent 
in 1958. 

This great imdustrial growth did not just fall in 
our laps either. Each of our States has established 
development agencies within its State government 
Staffed by competent personnel, these agencies have 
gone out to business and industry selling the advan- 
tages of Southern locations 

In my own State we are currently spending nearly 
twice as much for industrial promotion and adver- 
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the New England States combined. And 
e proved these to be wise invest- 
the last three years we have had 

100 new industrial plants, and major 
sting plants, move in to bolster our 


he South still has a long way to go. 
1ins have been, there still is much 


stake about it, rapidly advancing 
tunity, the liberal use of State gov- 
nery, extensive development of re- 
tion, industrialization of an agricul- 
high acceleration of urbanization, 
sease and poverty, the peaceful so- 
problems—all these and many more 
ight now in the South 
experienc: being gained, tech- 
s developed, lessons are being 


eadership is being forged—all of 
hould be brought to bear on similar 
ghout the world 
to a favorite theme. It is absurd 
ere to write off the South when it 
ng national leadership. Leadership 
business, professional, educational, 
tead of being rejected out of hand 


nationally, should be regarded as a valuable re- 
source in the réle which America must play in meet- 
ing the challenge of history. 

In our troubled country and in this nervous, hun- 
gry, worried world, where better can quality lead- 
ership be developed than in the South? Where in 
America has the struggle against economic and 
racial reaction been harder for the past generation’ 
Where has there been more rapid progress in the 
advancement of an underdeveloped region by dem- 
ocratic means? The South's struggles have prepared 
it for a crucial réle in the world struggle against pov- 
erty, against ignorance, against disease, and against 
racial turmoil and prejudice. 

The fact that these struggles still are going on in 
the South does not mean the South is disqualified 
from participating in these struggles at the national 
or international level. On the contrary, it means 
these problems have been live and present chal 
lenges for the generation of Southerners now being 
thrust, with their fellow Americans, into a new era 
of international responsibility 

The South has been a forge fashioning the kind 
of men and women our nation must have to meet 
these awesome obligations. 

This is not a “tobacco road” the South is travel- 
ling. It is rather the road to America’s future. 


The Banners of Laberty 
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Miami's glittering new 80-million-dollar International Airport 
handles the biggest jets, employs 19,000 people, has 23 escalators 
and docks for 74 aircraft, and more aircarge shipments than 
any other port. Yet what most travellers remember is the scene 


MaArcH, 1960 


eR 
Paeto: Haehersin 
above: a striking display of flags of 21 Pan American nations. 
Miami Rotarians began the project in 1943, received help from 
Rotary Clubs in nine other nations, and dedicated the Conjunto 
de Banderas in 1959“... to eternal goodwill among the Americas.” 
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west—the differences begin to show, as if you 

had crossed a frontier. The land, perhaps, is 
hillier, more forested; the roads more winding; and 
every steep-roofed cottage has a deep front porch. 
The music on the car radio changes to “country 
songs” and sermons—even on weekdays, for this is 
the “Bible Belt” of America. At the noon meal, 
dinner in the South, okra and greens are on the 
menu. Your waitress, bringing the indispensable 
side dish of grits, stops to chat. The service-station 
attendant, noting your license plates and your 
strange accent, takes time to make sure you don’t 
miss the Civil War battlefield up the road, where 
silent cannons on a mountain top overlook timbered 
slopes where brave men died and lie buried 

Soon, thousands of men and women en route to 
Rotary’s international Convention in Miami-Miami 
Beach May 29-June 2 will make this trip. On the 
following pages are some of the scenes they will see; 
but many of the most memorable aspects of the 
South cannot be pictured. They must be felt, and 
heard, and realized. Sometimes, even, they are 
tasted, as in nutty pralines, rich black Louisiana 
coffee, Gulf shrimps, Key lime pie, and Alabama 
watermelons. 

They are heard, in this heartland of American 
culture, in songs and tales and speech. In the South 
were born the working songs of the levees, the spir- 
ituals of the cotton fields, the jazz of the New 
Orleans barrel houses. In the mountains were pre- 
served the sweet and tragic ballads of Elizabethan 
England. In village squares a generation ago, boys 
like William Faulkner and Jesse Stuart listened to 
the tales of old men and began to turn the old art of 
Southern story telling into an American literary 
renaissance. 

Southern speech is no less revealing. For South- 
erners themselves, acute to regional differences, it is 
handy in guessing another’s place of birth. For 
others it is a clue to history and a way of life. The 
powerful drawl of the Texan, easily heard above a 
gale or a noisy corral, is far different from the soft, 
almost English accent of some Virginians. East 
Coast Southerners maintained close ties with Eng- 
land and adopted changing English speech patterns 
for a time; isolated mountaineers farther West did 
not, and some today still employ scores of words, 
meanings, pronunciations, and even grammatical 
forms unknown outside the South but perfectly cor- 
rect 300 years ago. Regional dialects from the Brit- 
ish Isles were carried over to America and helped 
to establish the various patterns of Southern speech. 

Far more inclined to move about than before, 
Southerners likely will continue to speak in their 
own way—more softly, less hurriedly, with the 
warmth and open friendliness of the rural country- 
side where most of them were born. 

And while the look of the South keeps changing, 
with great dams and shiny new buildings and mush- 


A S YOU ENTER the Southland—from north or 


Greenwood, one of Louisiana’s most beautiful 
plantation homes, is near St. Francisville. 
It was built in 1830-35 from native materials. 


rooming cities, the old unforgettable sights remain: 
mountain vistas and winding rivers, historic build- 
ings, white columns and live oaks, blossoming trees, 
natural wonders ranging from underground rivers 
to hot springs. A Southern trip, whether it starts in 
the plains of Texas or the mountains of Kentucky 
or the tidewater section of Maryland, can be vaca- 
tion all the way. 
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Steeped in history, abounding in natural 


beauty, it is rich country for the traveller. 


By a} 


ELLIOTT McCLEARY 


Photo: La. Dept. of C. & I. 
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{SHEVILLE—Devil’s Head, looking down through Hick- 
ory Nut Gap and Chimney Rock Gorge near Asheville. 


OKLAHOMA CITY { memorial to the sturdy mothers 
of the Western frontier is the famed Pioneer Woman. 


BILOX!—Biloxi lighthouse, built in 
1848, is a favorite of photographers. 
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I RADITION and history abound in 

South, home of some of its nation’s greatest men 
ind cradle of American history. In Virginia alone 
are George Washington’s Mount Vernon, Thomas 
Jefferson’s Monticello, and the hundreds of restored 
18th Century buildings of colonial Williamsburg. 
Tennessee carefully preserves Andrew Jackson's 
Hermitage and Mississippi Jefferson Davis’ Beau 
oir. Around Thomasville, Georgia, surrounded by 
pine forests, are plantations of thousands of acres 
centering about mansions reminiscent of Gone with 
the Wind. And there are many areas of the South 
where a historical marker noting a f ous battle 


ippears around almost every bend in the road 


th 


But increasingly throughout the South are evi- 


dences of man’s modern progress, ranging from the 


great dams of the Tennessee River Val \uthority, 

backing up long artificial lakes lars y the sur- 

rounding areas with life and prosperiti to new 

university buildings, shopping cente nd ranch- 
» HBme 


Two lovely visitors add to the beauty of a gnarled peach tree 
the height of South Carolina’s peach-blossom season in March 
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Jefferson, author of the Declaration of Independence, U.S. President, Uni- 


Charlottesville, Va.. is the site of Monticello, home of Thomas 
evidences of his architectural and mechanical ingenuity. 


versity of Virginia founder, farmer, architect, inventor. The home contains many 
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W orld-famed race horses come from white-fenced farms like this in 
the renowned bluegrass region of north-central Kentucky around 
Lexington, in the counties of Fayette, Bourbon, and Woodford 
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Cherokee Dam is one of 24 major dams and several smaller ones in - = ome 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, vast regional hydroelectric project. 


Frankfort Dept. of Public Reletions: above) Arkansas Publicity & Parks Com 
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Typical of Florida's rivers is this meandering stream. Numerous State parks feature opportunities for fishing, boating, picnicking. 
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The Changing Scene 
Zing 


S cIENTIFICALLY designed multilane 
expressways knife through and around 
the spreading cities of the South. The 
Atomic Energy Commission, which built 
a vast nuclear city in Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, erects a new headquarters building 
in Germantown, Maryland. Mobile, Ala- 
bama, great Gulf seaport, and Atlanta, the 
hub of Georgia, flourish as population 
rises and factories expand. Florida’s boom 
includes industry and agriculture as well 
as tourism. 

As the South becomes more urbanized, 
care is taken to preserve scenic, recrea- 
tional, and historic treasures. Harper's 
Ferry in Virginia is being restored to its 
pre-Civil War state; State and national 
parks guard forever the heritage of 
Nature: winding rivers and mysterious 
swamps, ocean beaches, cloud-shrouded 


Near Austin, Tex., a six-lane expressway, Interstate Highway 35 (US mountains full of timber and wildlife. 


81), makes a curve. Off in the distance is the State capitol dome. 
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The Shenandoah and Potomac Rivers meet at Harpers Ferry, W.Va., 
scene of John Brown's nation-rocking raid on a Federal ar- 
senal in 1859. The area is being restored as a national monument, 
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Capital of the State of Georgia, the expanding city of Atlanta is one 
of the great railroad and banking centers of the United States. 


Starkly modern is the new headquarters building of 
the Atomic Energy Commission near Germantown, Md. 
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An air view of Mobile, Ala., looks north toward the Alabama 
State docks. Historic Mobile is an important Southern seaport, 








ST AN HOUR or two or three by air from 

Miami, where Rotary folks will meet in Conven- 

tion at the end of May, there’s a world very dif- 
ferent from mine. It’s the world of the Bahamas and 
the West Indies, of Mexico and Central America, of 
the Spanish Main and the whole vast blue Carib- 
bean. It brims with colorful cultures. It bubbles 
with fun and frolic. You should go. 

Throughout these lands, all within 1,200 miles of 
Miami, you will be most welcome and most hos- 
pitably entertained. And you may be surprised at 
the cost—the low cost. While the prices of most 
commodities and services keep rising, the cost of 
travel to the resorts in the Bahamas and West In- 
dies has shrunk as the result of packaging transpor- 
tation with accommodations and sight-seeing. And 
as for the timing of your trip, the carriers are now 
offering so many schedules that you can practically 
pick your time and go when you will. 

“Island hopping.”” There’s nothing like it to free 
you from the cares of your workaday environment, 
to widen your friendships, to give you a physical and 
mental pickup. 

Spread out a map of the islands offshore from 
Florida in the Atlantic Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, 
and the Gulf of Mexico and do a bit of armchair 
island hopping anticipatory of the real thing. Dream 
of tropical lands with blue and pink and white 
houses bordering harbors thronged with skiffs and 
glistening cruise ships. Look up at towering moun- 
tains 2nd down upon lush valleys; feel the gentle cli- 
mate and the great friendliness. 

This is another world. In language, dress, home 
life, social and business habits, it is Spanish, French, 
British, Dutch, Portuguese, and many other cul 
tures. Even in U.S.A. possessions—Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands—the continental American feel 
he is in another land. 

Many travellers prefer to spend their time and 
money in cities where the lights are bright and 
where hotels are modern, transportation swift, night 
life sparkling. In such cities as Nassau, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, San Juan, Guatemala City, 
or Mexico City a dinner jacket is almost de riguer 
during the Winter season. 

There is considerable interest just now in travel 
to those countries over which the British flag floats 
majestically. The U. S. traveller finds that his dollar 
goes quite far in them and every traveller appre- 
ciates the stable political and economic conditions 
which obtain in them. Each of these British lands 
—from the Bahamas, whose capital city is Nassau 
(185 miles east from Miami), to Jamaica, whose 
capital city, Kingston, is about 500 miles southeast 
of Miami, down through the Leeward and Windward 
Islands to Trinidad, not far from the northern coast- 
line of South America—has its individual charm, 
characteristics, and activities. 

A few years ago I heard a cruise-ship passenger 
say that having seen one of these British lands he 


The mountain-girt harbor of Christiansted in St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, is seen from “honeymoon 
isle” in the bay, a favorite spot for newlyweds. 


had seen them all. He must have viewed them 
through the porthole in his cabin for he couldn't 
have been more mistaken. There is a notable dif- 
ference in them—even if viewed only from ship- 
board—the types of colorful structures on shore, the 
harbor boats, the jargon and capers of boys who 
dive for coins, the general aspect of water-front ac- 
tivities. And on getting ashore—well, you're going, 
you'll see. 

It is improbable that Christopher Columbus, who 
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By SYLVAN COX 


Travel Author; Rotarian, Miami, Fla. 
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With its many spires glistening in the sun, the church of El Santo Perched on the most inaccessible peak in the Cap Haitien region is 
Angel Custodio (Holy Angel) inspires visitors to Havana, Cuba, the citadel of Christophe, Negro king of Haiti from 1811 to 1820, 


Graceful sefioritas in distinctive Spanish- 
style costumes «nd colorful handicrafts 
are among the attractions of Costa Rica. 


Ruben Dario, Nicaragua’s most beloved 
poet, is honored by this elaborate statue 
in Parque Dario in Managua, the capital. 


Winding white crushed coral-rock roads wind through the cane fields of Barbados in the 
British West Indies, with another glimpse of Caribbean or Atlantic around every turn. 


dropped in at a surprising number of places through 
out the Caribbean, envisioned Jamaica as the Riviera 
of the Western Hemisphere. When he discovered it 
in 1494, he was, it is said, in search of gold. While 
he didn’t find any of the glittering stuff, give hin 
credit for discovering a rare bonanza 

Today the island of Jamaica is in full bloom as one 
of the most popular resorts. It is a colorful bit of 
England at the front door of the U.S.A 

The approach to the Port of Kingston or Port An 
tonio or Montego Bay gives you a moment of ral 


with towering mountain peaks in the ba 
Jamaica is blessed with bright, sandy 
clear, colorful water for swimming, 4 z 
ing; and a semitropical climate that 1 
round comfort. And then there a1 
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horseback riding, and cycling. The night life is gay, 
with most of the hotels now featuring their own 
night clubs and spotlighting native calypso enter- 
tainment at its best. I know of no Caribbean country 
that can equal Jamaica’s forward strides in provid- 
ing luxurious hotel living. Another attraction is 
the “in-bond” shop, store, or market where you can 
buy French perfumes, English china, German cam- 
eras and binoculars, Danish silverware—to cite a 
few of the items—at tax-free prices that are 40 to 60 
percent under U. S. prices 

There are many reasons for Jamaica’s popularity, 
but a principal one is that man has coéperated well 
with Nature here. Typical of the intelligent devel- 
opers of Jamaica is a Rotarian named A. E. Issa. 
“Mr. Jamaica” to countless friends both at home and 
abroad, he is chairman of the Jamaica Tourist 
Board and president of the Caribbean Tourist As- 
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Guests at a luxurious hotel on St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands 
swim in a pool and gaze out on tiny islands and the open sea. 


Women of the French West Indian island of Guadeloupe are 
noted for their multicolored Madras head scarves, brilliant fou- 
lards, elaborate jewelry, and flowing print dresses of riotous colors, 
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Descendants of Tonaltec Indians, famous for 
pottery making, practice their art in San Pedro 
Tlaquepaque, near Guadalajara, Mexico, 





The “Gold Coast” of San Juéin, Puerto Rico, lined with luxury 
hotels and flanked by the blue Caribbean, attracts increasin 


throngs of tourists. Puerto Rico’s tourist trade is booming. 


Caracas, Venezuela, nourished by 
filled with new buildings. This is a low-cost housing project 


Puerto 
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sociation. The Issa family became interested in tour- 
ism in 1943 and with a million-dollar hotel they com- 
pleted in 1949 established Ocho Rios as one of Jamai- 
ca’s most famous resort areas and paved the way 
for the postwar boom in the island's tourist industry 

“The most effective instructor in the world is 
travel,” says “Mr. Jamaica.” “That is probably the 
reason why Jamaicans welcome visitors from the 
four corners of the world into their homes and into 
their hearts, and to share the natural beauties of the 
land. The hospitality of the Caribbean vacationland 
is a tradition . a tradition as Jamaican as rice 
and peas, the Friday-night market, and Saturday 
cricket.” 

Neither passports nor visas are required of U.S 
citizens who wish to visit these islands for a period 
up to six months, provided they have other docu 
ments establishing their nationality and identity 
such as a birth certificate or other certified docu- 
ments. Tourists are given a landing-permit form for 
filling out while aboard a plane or ship. Under cus- 
tom regulations, clothing and certain bona fide per- 
sonal effects such as jewelry and used sports equip 
ment are admitted duty free 

Clothes to be worn at any time of the year in the 
British colonies are about the same as worn at Sum 
mer resorts in the Stat Pack your bathing suit 
for sure; these vacation lands have some of the most 
inviting beaches to be found anywhere in the world 

The British South Atlantic and Caribbean island 
area is small compared with the United States. Tour 
ist centers are consequent! close to each other, so 
that one can have considerable variety without ex 
tensive travel. They tie in nicely with other resort 
spots in the Caribbean, such as the Virgin Islands 
Puerto Rico, the Netherlands West Indies, the Do 
minican Republic, Cuba, and Haiti 

Many Rotarians attending the Convention in 
Miami-Miami Beach May 27-June 2 will have thei 
families along, and will want to take advantage of 
the special cruises provided by steamship and air 
lines to the Bahamas and countries in the West 
Indies 

Shopping in overseas countries can bring rich re 
wards. At the same time one of the hazards is sou 
venir buying. Since there are all types of travellers 
with a great variety of wishes and whims, I offer no 
set rules to guide shoppers. Simply use common 
sense; don’t get carried away by strange surround 
ngs; don’t be extravagant; and don’t let shopping 
dominate your trip. It’s better to buy one substan 

article than several nondescript ones. Buy 
stores. If you want the fun of a local market 
its bargaining, gest 3, and antics, that 
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Cartbbean 


God mixed a million tints He knew 


And painted the Caribbean blue, 

A blue that words have never caught, 
1 blue of fabrics never bought, 

1 blue that makes the iris pale, 

A bluer blue than any trail 

O} sky beyond a Summer tree, 

The bright blue of eternity! 


—VIvIAN LARAMORE RADER 
Poet Laureate of Florida 


A dreamlike beauty spot on the north coast of Jamaica is White 
River at its entrance to the sea, The narrow, sluggish stream 
appears milky as the result of a white mineral on its bottom, 


Even the quiet British game of cricket makes for uproarious fun 
when played in swim suits on the palm-lined beaches of Jamaica. 
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N April 2, 1513, Juan Ponce de Leon dis- 

covered Florida. On or about May 28, 

1960, thousands of Rotarians and their 

wives and children from many lands will 

discover Florida for themselves when 
they come to Miamiland for the 1960 Convention 
of Rotary International. We—all the Rotarians of 
Florida—hope you are among them. 

We want you to discover the warm friendship and 
informality of this subtropical area. (If you have 
already been here, then, as we Floridians say, you 
have sand in your shoes and will return.) You will 
discover, too, why this is the most popular conven- 
tion spot in the world. Before 1959 ended, conven- 
tions to be attended by more than 300,000 people had 
been booked for this area for 1960. Long and varied 
experience with conventions and with 3 to 4 million 
visitors annually has qualified the people who man- 
age our tourist facilities to serve you well. 

Here you will discover the largest concentration 
of fine hotels anywhere, with nearly ten times the 
number of rooms needed to accommodate all the 
persons who attended Rotary’s largest Convention 
to date *—and at rates much lower than you usually 
pay in a Rotary Convention city. 

You will also discover why our State was named 
Florida, for its streets are lined with exotic tropical 
flowers and palms and almost every home is set off 
by showy blooms and lush foliage. And of course 
you know that we have miles and miles of beautiful 
sand beaches washed by the waters of the blue 
Atlantic and warmed by the Gulf Stream. There’s 
nothing like an early-morning saunter on them to 
set you up for the day. 

On your way to Miamiland, all through our State 
you'll find signs welcoming you on highways and at 
rail, bus, and air terminals. And everywhere there 
will be friendly Florida Rotarians eager to be 
helpful. 

What do we mean by Miamiland? Much more 
than you may think, probably. Your host Clubs will 
be the Rotary Club of Miami with 338 members and 
the Rotary Club of Miami Beach with 79 members— 
these 417 men forming the core of the team which is 
making Convention plans here. But actively helping 
us are the other nine Rotary Clubs in Greater Miami, 
as well as other Clubs in towns near-by. But for 
Convention week, May 29-June 2, we have broadened 
the concept of Miamiland to take in all of Florida. 
Why? Well, it has been clear to us ever since our 


* The 1949 Convention in New York attended by 15,961 persons. 


By O. C. CORBIN 


Chairman, Host Clubs Executive Committee; 
Rotarian, Miami, Fla. 


and 


SAMUEL F. KNOWLES 


Vice-Chairman, Host Clubs Executive Committee; 
Rotarian, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Host Clubs Executive Committee first met more 
than a year ago that all the 8,145 Rotarians of 
Florida in their 132 Clubs want to help us make your 
visit one never before experienced nor ever to be 
forgotten. 

Our plans for hospitality and entertainment fea- 
tures are moving rapidly toward their final stages, 
and we shall tell you all we can about them here. 
In a later issue of this Magazine, Allin W. Dakin, 
Chairman of the 1960 Convention Committee of 
Rotary International, will tell you about plans for 
the platform part of the Convention program. 

We are pleased and proud that we could engage 
as our entertainment producer and adviser Ernest E. 
Seiler, executive vice-president and manager of the 
Orange Bow! Committee in Miami. “Ernie” has just 
finished producing his 26th Orange Bow! Festival, a 
world-famed spectacle of parades, gorgeous floats, 
regattas, and shows presented during the half-time 
period of a football game. His lifetime of experience 
as a creator of colorful pageants is helping us to pro- 
vide you with the kind of entertainment that best 
expresses our surroundings. 

One of our major problems in planning your Con- 
vention diversions has been to choose from the 
myriad of unusual features and activities of this area 
the things we think you would most like to do and 
see. We have a happy solution to this problem and 
suggest it now: Why don’t you come early, or stay 
over after the Convention? 


I- YOU DO decide to be an “early bird” and are 
here on Saturday, May 28, you will want to attend 
the Flamingo Festival. Held at the Hialeah Race 
Course, the Festival will enable you to see the first 
colony of flamingos to settle in the United States. 
These stately birds, whose hue has inspired a color 
called flamingo pink, live in this beautifully land- 
scaped park the year round. They lay their eggs 
on their elevated nests and raise their young in a 
man-made lagoon. We think we can persuade them 
to parade for you. 

At the Flamingo Festival you will enjoy a buffet 
dinner—in the Florida style—and afterward will 
come an evening of folk dancing and other entertain- 
ment delights. You will be invited to take part in 
the dancing, and we assure you an evening of fun, 
fellowship, and fandango music. 

If you do come for the Festival on Saturday, you 
will be able to register, beginning at 9 A.M., at the 
Miami Beach Convention Hall. Of course, registra- 
tion continues on Sunday and throughout the week. 
You'll spend a great deal of your time in the Con- 
vention Hall and the adjoining auditorium, because 
these two air-conditioned buildings will be the cen- 
ter of Convention activity. The House of Friendship, 
a traditional feature of Rotary Conventions, will be 
located in the auditorium, which is connected to 
Convention Hall by a roofed colonnade. 

Sometime during your hours in our Convention 
Hall you are going to stop, we think, and remark, 
“Isn't this a beautiful building?” We've seen many 
people do just that. For our Convention Hall is a 
magnificently designed structure that encloses more 
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Largest in the U. S. South, this fully air-conditioned Convention 
Hall will be the center of the 1960 Convention, May 29-June 2 : 
(Below) Aerial view of Vizcaya, one of Miamiland’s most beautiful 
attractions. Formerly the Deering estate, it is now an art museum 
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than four acres of space! It seats more than 15,000 
people for conventions, and has 130 loud-speakers to 
carry the spoken word to the farthest corners of its 
main hall. Its enclosed patios, fountains, murals, 
and tropical shrubs and flowers will combine to sur- 
round you with beauty during plenary sessions and 
other Convention activities in the building. 

On Sunday, May 29, at 8:30 P.M., President Harold 
T. Thomas will open the Convention with a brief 
message and welcome. Then you and the thousands 
of others of us will be entertained by the University 
of Miami Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Fabien Sevitzky, whose direction of symphony 
orchestras in major cities of the U.S.A., Europe, and 
elsewhere has gained for him world renown. He 
directed the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra for 
18 years. The program he will present on Sunday 
evening will include special compositions designed 
to appeal to music lovers from all over the world 

Monday, May 30, will be a busy “business day’ 
for the men who will gather in the afternoon in 53 
vocational craft assemblies, each meeting to bring 
together Rotarians of the same or related businesses 
and professions. Monday evening will bring a Con 
vention high light when hundreds of Miamiland 
Rotarians open their homes to entertain visitors 
from other countries and faraway places in the 
United States at dinners characterized by F'lorida’s 
brand of home hospitality 

When the dinners are over, the evening will still 
be young, and all the hosts and guests will go t 
Convention Hall for a program of international 
music, singing, and dancing Performers from 
Guatemala, Hawaii, and other places are scheduled 
to take part in this show 


Orn Tuesday afternoon, May 31, while the men are 
busy in 39 group assemblies discussing Rotary Club 


administration, the ladies will enter a world dear to 
their hearts: the world of fashion. The Ladies’ Com- 
mittee of the host Clubs has plans far along for a 
style show and luncheon at the fabulous Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel. Our Youth Committee is well along in 
its plans too for entertaining the young folks, while 
dads and mothers are occupied elsewhere on this 
afternoon 

Tuesday evening will be taken up with the tradi- 
tionally popular Fellowship Dinners, each of these 
seven gatherings being organized along regional 
lines by Rotary groups of different parts of the 
world. Tickets will be on sale in the registration 
area until about 1 o’clock Monday afternoon. So.. 
decide on the Dinner you want to attend and buy 
your ticket early. 

On Wednesday afternoon, June 1, the Convention 
will divide into four International Friendship Meet- 
ings. These will be two-hour gatherings devoted t 
open discussion of probiems world-wide in their im 
portance, but related largely to certain parts of the 
world. Which Meeting to attend is left up to you 
if your interest is focused Asia, f <ample, then 
choose that Meeting ll | 
from that part of the 

On Wednesday eveni! 





On Sunday evening, May 29, the University of Miami Symphony 
Orchestra, composed of students and professional musicians, will 
play at Convention Hall under the direction of Fabien Sevitzky 
at the right), internationally known conductor and composer. 


Our entertainment producer “Ernie” 
present in the Orange Bowl, the largest 
Southeastern United States, a colorful 
400-year history of “Florida under 
On a stage the size of a football field— 
exactly what the field is—hundreds of 
a setting of tropic foliage, will enact 
nts in Florida’s history, from the first 
the 1600s to the spectacular growth of 

he last 50 year 
ntion comes to a close on the afternoon 
the singing of Auld Lang Syne, but 
end their Miamiland visit then—and 
glad they didn’t. All over the State of 
ind especially in the area where you will 
Convention, are hundreds of attractions 
you will enjoy, many of which cannot be found any 
place else in the United States. You will just have to 

tarry longer among them 

And on that subject—the information booth, lo- 
cated near the House of Friendship, will be manned 
by Florida Rotarians and their ladies who know 
what there is to see and do from the north boundary 
of Florida to its southern tip. They will have folders, 
maps, and other material describing most of the 
vecial attractions, and will help you plan your 


eeing tours. 
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ou all come to Miamiland in May. We assure 
ind thrilling experience. 


Capta in Eddie Speaks 


One of the most famous names in aviation, 

Edward V. (“Eddie”) Rickenbacker, is on 

Rotary’s 1960 Convention program. Captain 
Rickenbacker will deliver a major address 

at the W ednesday-morning session, June 1. 

As a young man, he made his name synony- 

mous with speed on automobile race tracks. 

In World War | he commanded the first 
imerican aerial unit on the Western front. . . 
imong the many decorations he received fi 

was the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

During World ar I he carried out special fad 5 
missions for the Secretary of War in both 

Europe and the South Pacific. Downed in Miami's Orange Bowl stadium, site of the famed festival and 
the Pacific, he spent 23 days on a life raft. football game by that name, will be the setting on W ednesday 
He is board chairman of Eastern Air Lines. evening for a colorful pageant entitled Florida under Five Flags. 
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N RECENT YEARS the idea of a common or re- 
gional market in Latin America has gained con- 
siderable impetus and seems to be at the thresh- 

old of realization. 

The idea of an economically integrated Latin 
America is not new, nor just an imitation of the 
European Common Market.* The success of the lat- 
ter, however, constitutes an encouraging example 
for Latin-American statesmen, to the extent that it 
shows how intelligent understanding of problems, 
followed by vigorous and persevering action, can 
transform dreams into realities. And it also should 
be realized that the existence of the European Com- 
mon Market, as will be developed later, has made it 
more urgent and peremptory for Latin America to 
achieve a similar integration. 

In Latin-American countries this idea has its 
origin in their history and is strengthened by other 
examples. There have been in the past, in Latin 
America, statesmen and economists who dreamed 
of regional economic or customs unions. Two facts 
account for this dream: the similarity of the eco- 
nomic problems of the region, both in the domestic 
field and in the commerce with the rest of the world; 
and the resemblance of their economic features. 
True, a wide variety of products exists in Latin 
America, but the most important economic activity 
in all the countries is primary production—most of 
the products of which are exported. On this basis, 
two possibilities are open to the Governments of 
Latin America—possibilities which do not exclude 
each other, but, on the contrary, could exist to- 
gether: facing collectively their common problems, 
and supplementing each other’s economies 

Then, too, Latin America can look north to the 
other America, to a continent where diversity has 
integrated itself into a united political and economic 
body. Have North Americans ever thought what 
it would mean to them if their great country were 
divided into 50 different countries, each with its bar- 
riers? The magnitude of the economic unity of the 
United States and the diversity of its resources have 
forged a formidable structure with a vast internal 
market, making necessary the creation of plants and 
installations for large-scale production operating at 
full capacity. 

Latin America also has diversified resources and 
the magnitude of a continent. It is, however, a con- 
tinent divided into waterproof compartments, each 
country constituting an isolated market, which, in 
most cases, is too small for large enterprises 

What is a regional market? It is the result of an 
agreement among the countries involved to estab- 
lish a preferential policy for the interchange of their 
products, as in 4 customs union. However, such a 
union would not be enough to overcome all the dif- 
ficulties born of the present disintegration. It would 
have to be supplemented by agreements aimed at 
establishing a multilateral system of payments, 
agreements which would tend to facilitate industrial 
specialization of at least neighboring countries, and 
other provisions. 


.* See Euro e’s New Giant: The Common Mar 
Francois Duchene, THe Rorarian for May, 1958. 
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An old dream to eliminate economic barriers 
to progress is receiving fresh study under 
the auspices of the United Nations. 


By BENJAMIN CORNEJO 


Political Economist; Former Vice-President, 
Central Bank of Argentine Republic 
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The value of a Common Market will be recognized 
if the validity of certain premises is accepted. 

The first is that it is necessary or desirable to 
develop Latin America economically. If we adopt 
the criterion of measuring its development by the 
average income per capita—the one generally used 
by economists—most countries in this bloc would 
be classified as undeveloped; and if we compare 
them with the United States of America, all Latin- 
American countries would fall into the underdevel- 
oped category 

The United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America (ECLA) is the group which has 
shown the most consistent interest in the economic 
development of Latin America, and has made the 
most complete studies on the subject. In the last 
few years it has concentrated its efforts on the study 
of a regional market, considering it as an almost 
indispensable instrument in any program for eco- 
nomic progress. In the first gathering of the Work- 
ing Group for the Regional Market, appointed by 
ECLA (meeting in Santiago, Chile, in February, 
1958), it was stressed that “the social demands for 
the development of the Latin-American countries 
make it more imperative to find the most effective 
formulas to increase the rate of growth of the real 
income per capita” and that “these formulas will 
have to be based upon the application of agricultural 
technology and progressive industrialization of 
those countries.” 

These principles were confirmed at the second 
meeting which took place in Mexico early in 1959. 
It was stated that “the constitutive agreement of the 
Common Market has the purpose of contributing to 
the acceleration of a well-balanced economic devel- 
opment in Latin America, to progressive industrial- 
ization, and to the application of technical methods 
in agriculture as well as in other primary activities, 
with the goal of raising the standard of living of the 
people.” 

No one could deny the importance of economic 
dJevelopment. However, it is debatable whether or 
not such development requires industrialization, in 
addition to the utilization of modern methods in 
primary activities. Government officials and econo- 
mist atin America hold in the affirmative, for 

go beyond the scope of this discus- 

the obstacles to foreign trade—and 
to the Common Market—relating. to 
mare: 
\merican dependency upon the great 
ters, which are the necessary suppliers 
of the indispensable capital goods required for in- 
dustrializat and, therefore, for development. 

(b) Limited capacity for international payments 
(foreign currencies are derived principally from ex- 
port which makes it necessary to bar some com- 
modities the countries are capable of producing in 
order to increase the importation of capital goods. 

(c) The inconvertibility of most Latin-American 
currencies which imposes the necessity of seeking 
bilateral agreements, and curtails substantially the 
availability of hard currencies for the purchase of 


capital goods. 


industrial c« 
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A Common Market would help solve these prob- 
lems, as well as others. In order to understand this, 
it is necessary to mention briefly certain characteris- 
tics of the Latin-American economy and its current 
industrial development. 

As has been said, different basic products are pro- 
duced by the more or less similar countries of the 
region. Some produce cereals or other foodstuffs 
(wheat, corn, meats, coffee, cacao, etc.); others, raw 
materials (wools, cotton, iron, tin, copper, etc.); and 
still others, solid or liquid fuels. There is, therefore, 
a natural base for supplementation which, however, 
has only partially materialized in spite of the geo- 
graphical proximity of some of the countries. There 
are even areas where some countries have food sur- 
pluses and lack certain raw materials, while their 
neighbors are in a reverse situation. This problem 
would be resolved simply and effectively by a Com- 
mon Market providing the supplementation already 
established by Nature. Supplementation in the 
primary production field would undoubtedly facili- 
tate industrialization by utilizing the resources of 
the composite area. Inasmuch as several countries 
in Latin America have attained a certain degree of 
industrialization, it would not be unrealistic to think 
of creating a capital-goods industry which, having a 
large enough market, would be able to operate on a 
rather high level, and supply the undeveloped coun- 
tries of the area with capital goods, thus permitting 
them to install elementary manufacturing industries. 


Tue lack of a market with a large absorptive 
capacity (the region is divided by many customs 
barriers) produces the following consequences in 
Latin America: 

(a) Inefficient industrial plants with a limited 
level of output, unable to compete in the Latin- 
American market with the products sent from the 
great manufacturing centers, despite transportation 
costs, which in themselves constitute a certain 
element of protection for the domestic industries 

(b) Plants with large capacities which have to 
curtail output due to limitation of the market, re- 
sulting in a high cost per unit of production. 

(c) Industrial parallelism, which means that 
several countries in the area have the same indus- 
tries with only their insufficient domestic markets, 
thus making specialization and its advantages im- 
possible. 

Though specialization is one of the policies en- 
visaged in the Common Market, it is admitted that 
with certain products parallel industries are ad- 
vantageous. Industries which do not require large 
plant installations, expensive equipment, or com- 
plicated techniques are profitable even if they have 
only a limited domestic market. These industries 
(textiles, shoes, etc.) belong to the first stages of 
industrialization, and should be promoted in indus- 
trially backward countries. On the other hand, 
manufacturing of locomotives or automobiles, for 
example. lias to depend upon all the markets of the 
region. 

Other disadvantages facing inefficient industries 
that operate under full tariff and exchange protec- 





tion granted by their Governments are: (a) curtail- 
ment of commercial trade among Latin-American 
countries; (b) impelling countries to sign bilateral 
agreements, in spite of disadvantages, that make 
each Latin-American country’s currency inconvert- 
ible with respect to the others. For this reason the 
Common Market should be supplemented with a 
multilateral system of payments. 

It is obvious that under these conditions a Com- 
mon Market will increase trade among its members. 
Something which is not always understood is that 
a Common Market increases trade with the rest of 
the world. There are many who see in this plan the 
intent to form a new economic bloc that will oppose 
the “other America” and Europe, with the final 
result of a net reduction in international trade 


In the first place, proponents of a Common Market 
for Latin America emphatically declare that “the 
economic development of Latin America could find 
a great stimulus by greatly expanding its trade to 
other economic areas.” In addition, one of the 
critical aspects of Latin-America’s commercial prob- 
lems is the faulty composition of imports imposed 
upon it. Their incipient industrialization forces 
Latin-American countries to purchase the very 
goods they should be producing, and, because there 
is a scarcity of foreign currency, they are unable to 
buy—or at least not in adequate quantities—the es- 
sential goods or raw materials required for indus- 
trialization. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of reducing imports, 
but, rather, of importing other articles, which means 
a change in import composition. Latin America has 
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to practice a double substitution of imports: a sub- 
stitution of domestic produce for imports, and a 
substitution of one type of imports for another. 
Actually, it will have to increase its imports rather 
than decrease them. To make this clear we mention 
two factors: (1) the type of imports that will be 
increased; (2) the necessity of maintaining, and 
even increasing, the exports to those countries which 
have traditionally bought their products. No matter 
how well the regional market will be organized and 
expanded, it will always be insufficient to absorb a 
considerable portion of the exports. Also, many 
Latin-American countries—in particular the least 
developed ones—will have to initiate their evolution 
by intensifying primary production—the first step 
in industrialization. Obviously, an increase in pri- 
mary production in Latin America will augment the 
exportable products for the markets in the rest of 
the world. 

As ECLA technicians say, “World economy seems 
to be in an evolutionary stage characterized by the 
organization of large and integrated economic areas, 
rather than in terms of isolated countries. It means 
that. the world is entering in a new phase of regional 
interdependence, in which the old binomial of indi- 
vidual and world market—that transformed itself in 
order to give rise to the ‘nation’ as a new entity—is 
now evolving into the element ‘regional market.’ If 
this is so, the evolution of the world economy would 
be merely adjusting itself to the political evolution.” 

There is a basis for believing that the formation of 
a great Latin America—economically integrated— 
might become a contributing factor toward world 
balance and peace. 
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Bolivar Dreamed It 


"Tunoves the tropical patio of a white marble building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., pass thousands of tourists every year. They stand in its 
stately Council Room and walk the length of its Hall of the Americas. 
Their guides may call the building the “House of the Americas,” though 
its official name is the Pan American Union. It serves as the secretariat 
of the Organization of American States, which unites the 21 Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere in common efforts toward peace and 
progress. 
April, 1960, rounds out 70 years of inter-American codperation 
through this organization created at the First International Conference 
of American States held in Washington, D. C., in 1890. But the span of 
Pan American history is longer than that. It goes back to 1826, when 
Simon Bolivar, the liberator of half of South America, expressed his 
hope for a New World league of independent nations. Though Bolivar’s 
dream took more than a half century to become a reality, it secured for The emblem of the Organiza- 
him a place in hemispheric history as “the father of Pan American inter- tion of American States fea- 
dependence.” tures the flags of the 21 
oday some 362 million people live in the 21 Republics of the Western Republics of the Hemisphere. 
Hemisphere. The Organization of American States exists to enable 
these millions to live together in peace and share improvements in edu- 
cation, health, housing, food supply, and industry and trade. The ma- 
chinery for all this has been cailed “a model for all nations.” Many 
visitors to the Pan American Union think so, too. One was heard to say, 
as he ended his tour, “Now if we could just get the whole world working 
together like this... .” 
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(Plan New 
for Tali 


IAMI and Miami Beach will play host 
to Rotary International’s 1960 Conven 
tion, May 29-June 2, and thousands of 
preparing to join that great gathering on 
golden shore. Yet, for many people, it is time 
ike plans for the Rotary Convention following, 

ll be held May 28-June 1, 1961, in Tokyo, Japan 
ngements must be made well in advance by 

Rotarians who will cross the seas to the 
Rising Sun in 1961] 

Rotary International Transportation Commit- 
idle arrangements for the many Convention- 
\ustralia-New Zealand and North America. 
a and New Zealand Transportation Com- 
ilready been activated, and all Rotary Club 

its region have received preliminary infor- 
supply of “intention to go” cards (918 of 
been returned by early December). 
\merican Transportation Committee is now 
liries; an informative announcement ap- 
; on the inside back cover of this issue, and a return 
s enclosed for those interested in the trip to Tokyo 
entiongoers will have a choice of leisurely trips 
ixury ocean liners or swift crossings on jet planes 
Colorful land tours throughout Japan are being offered 
by both Transportation Committees, and stopovers in 
Hawaii, visits to various Asian countries, and round-the- 
Pacific and round-the-world trips are being planned by 
the North American Transportation Committee 


rom Japanese 
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N A Chicago suburb, over- 

weight, out-of-condition busi- 

ness and civic leaders eat a 
calorie-counted lunch, then bowl 
for an hour. Country-club women 
in Omaha meet, lunch, and exer- 
cise in a bowling center. Kansas 
City, Missouri, doctors and nurses 
have organized their own bowling 
leagues. In Detroit top automo- 
bile executives bowl against their 
company stock boys. The annual 
black-tie dinner-dance of the Ro- 
tary Club of Los Angeles is called 
the Bowling Ball in honor of the 
members’ favorite sport. 

High-school boys and girls in 
Texas, Florida, and several other 
States are driven by school busses 
to bowling centers where they 
bowl for physical-education-course 
credits. Bowling is the fastest- 
growing sport among college stu- 
dents. Men in the armed forces 
nightly jam the 2,000 lanes in 
service centers. Teams of house- 
wives bowl morning and after- 
noon in practically all the coun- 
try’s 8,500 establishments. 

The boom in bowling represents 
the quickest and most unexpected 
revolution in the long history of 
sports. Picking up momentum 
after World War II, the sport tore 
itself free from its generally 
dingy, masculine setting and 
leaped into rank as the country’s 
No. 1 most democratic competitive 
sport, 

Today 25 million men, women, 
and children roll balls down some 
90,000 U.S.A. lanes. No other sport 
approaches its popularity in the 
nation’s industrial recreation pro- 
gram. When the Douglas Aircraft 
Company announced a_ tourna- 
ment, 2,260 employees came out 
to bowl in Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 

The attraction of the game has 
cut across every boundary. It is 
played by men and women, the 
young and old, the rich and poor, 
the healthy, the infirm, and the 
blind. President Truman had 
bowling lanes in the basement of 
the White House. And when 
Nikita Khrushchev visited Camp 
David, Maryland, he asked Presi- 
dent. Eisenhower to take him to 
the camp’s bowling lanes. 

So great has been the surge to 
the lanes that it has surprised 
even the optimistic industrialists 
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in the field. In 1953, a year after 
American Machine and Foundry 
marketed its first automatic Pin- 
spotters, which opened bowling to 
mechanization, company officials 
boldly predicted that the company 
would gross 22 million dollars in 
machine rentals by 1960. They 
were wrong. In 1959 A.M.F. took 
in more than 50 million dollars. 
And its competitor, Brunswick- 
Jalke-Collender, which began sell- 
ing its Pinsetters in 1956, sold 
more than 100 million dollars’ 
worth of machines in the same 
period 

Today bowling is a billion-dollar 
industry, with million-dollar bowl- 
ing centers which are well de- 
signed, tastefully decorated, air 
conditioned, carpeted, noise con- 
ditioned, and scientifically lighted. 
These centers have become “peo- 
ple’s country clubs.” Many cen- 
ters include children’s nurseries, 


ittractive and well lighted, today’s bowling lanes are a far cry from the dingy bowling alley 








restaurants, barber shops, beauty 
shops, bakeries, gift shops, swim- 
ming pools, roller-skating rinks, 
and facilities for teen-age dancing. 

The rush to the lanes, mostiy 
concentrated in the suburbs, has 
spread from New York City to 
Los Angeles and has become near- 
rampant in the Southwest. Ac- 
cording to the proprietors, four 
out of ten bowlers now are 
women. At most modern bowling 
centers the lanes start to fill up 
with women by 10 in the morning. 
In the well-equipped nursery two 
trained attendants guide the pre- 


‘school children in play. On the 


lanes an instructor teaches funda- 
mentals to novices. The manage- 
ment serves free coffee and 
doughnuts. Waiting her turn to 
bowl, a housewife named Betty, 
wife of a civilian engineer, said, 
“I wish I were free to come here 
more than once a week. I get to 
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in Bowling 


It’s the ‘most unexpected revolution in the history of sports.’ 


JOSEPH P. BLANK. 


be with women I like. I get out 
ind meet new people, 
me time, I know that 

is having a good, 
safe time in the nursery. I get 
exercise the fun way, not by lis- 
tening to somebody telling me to 
stretch and bend by the num- 
bers.” 

The same sentiments are heard 
at the Hart Bowl in Dallas. One 
Monday morning I saw a lane 
occupied by six women, ranging 
from 22 to 50 years old, who were 
taking instructions from a former 
high-school teacher. They came 
to the lanes for a variety of rea- 
sons: “My husband bowls and I 
wanted to learn.” “I came to 
watch my friends and got inter- 


of the houss 
and, at the 


; ' 
my daugntel 


ested.” “It's a good way to work 
off tension.” 

The most striking feature of the 
Hart Bowl is the large, glass-en- 
closed, air-conditioned nursery 
that juts prominently from the 
front of the building. Two trained 
attendants care for as many as 78 
children at a time. Adjoining the 
nursery is the infants’ room with 
six cribs, all baby needs, controls 
for adjusting the intensity of 
light, and an intercom to page 
mothers on the lanes. The register 
shows that more than 5,000 chil- 
dren have used the nursery in a 
recent 60-day period. 

In ten years the number of 
bowling lanes in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area has jumped from 91 to 
810, an increase that is typical of 
the Southwest. In Texas, as else- 


where, the best bowling proprie-. 


tors are missionaries who believe 
the sport is good for their custom- 


of yesteryear. This panoramic shot shows 32 of the 64 lanes at Orchard Twin Bowl in Skokie, Ill. 


ers. C. C. Bearden, of Dallas, be- 
gan as a pin boy in his father’s 
Houston bowling alleys and now 
owns a million-dollar center that 
not only caters to bowlers but is 
the scene of fashion shows, birth- 
day parties, and sorority meetings. 
“When I was growing up, | got 
fed up with this business because 
of the pin-boy problem,” Bearden 
recalled. “It was a struggle to get 
customers and a struggle to get 
pin boys and when you had the 
customers you sometimes didn't 
have the pin boys to serve them 
My dad always talked me out of 
leaving. ‘C. C., you stay with the 
bowling alleys,’ he told me. ‘It'll 
be a good business someday.’ 

“I stayed with it, and today, 
with automation, it is a good busi- 
ness. What’s more, it's a good 
healthy sport. Mothers, fathers, 
and children can enjoy it to- 
gether.” 

The family unit is considered 
the backbone of the sport by Fred 
Magee, of Houston, a pioneer in 
the bowling business. In the early 
1930s Magee went broke in the 
cotton business and lost his health 
as well. His doctor told him: “Go 
bowling. It'll strengthen your 
stomach muscles and generally 
tone up your body.” Magee 
bowled every day for 400 consecu- 
tive days. He regained his health 
and put on 25 needed pounds 
The results convinced him to go 
into the bowling business. 

He borrowed money, bought 
some shoddy bum-ridden bowling 
alleys, and began cleaning them 
up. For the first few weeks he 
was in a fight every night, but he 
succeeded in getting rid of the 
hoodlums. By 1938 he had estab- 
lished a business of such rectitude 
—at a time when “bowling” was 
almost a dirty word—that the 
Houston school board permitted 
high-school students to bow! for 
gym credits on his lanes. 

Magee now has investments in 
28 bowling centers throughout the 
Southwest and is planning seven 
more. One of his places is called 
the Marriage Bureau because so 
many couples have met on the 
lanes. Magee feels that his bowl- 
ing centers are community cen- 
ters as well. At the opening of 
each establishment he holds a 
meeting [Continued on page 56) 
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Ome Tahiti’s links with the out- 


side world—and they aren't yet ver) 
numerous—is the four-engine flying 
boat which island-hops eastward from 
~ Fiji on a fortnightly visit to this ro 
mantic and fabled island in the Sout) 
Pacific. The other day it brought 
crisp new document symbolic of a ne. 
‘link: a charter declaring that the Ro 
tary Club of Papeete, Tahiti, Frenc! 
Polynesia, “is now a duly admitted 
member of Rotary International. 

Rotary probably never has come to a 
more beautiful spot. Waves foam whit: 
on coral reefs encircling the 33-mil: 
long island. Coconut palms bow grac: 
fully seaward along miles of black sand 
beaches, and a verdant carpet of tro) 
ical foliage and bright flowers spread 
from the shoreline to the mountainous 
interior. Rising midway between Aus 
traliin and South America and about 
_ 2,400 miles south and east of Hawaii, 
the volcano-born island is truly a queen 
among her South Sea sisters. “Tahiti 
may not be paradise,” said a Chilean 
writer who came to visit—and staved 
“but it must be a lot like it.” 

In Papeete, the capital of French 
Polynesia, 20,000 French, Chinese, and 
laughter-loving Polynesian inhabitant- 
live an unhurried life. Their town i 
the focal point of an economy based on 
tourists and trade, a fact reflected in 
the vocational classifications among 
the 21 men who comprise the young 

y Club. Though the Club was ad- 

i in July, the arrival of the char- 

t December set the stage for its 

} “coming out” party, a charter- 
‘bration in which the mem- 
ibed to scores of guests the 

of their new fellowship, and 

how this purpose links them with like- 

minded men in 114 other lands. 


A carved Tiki post on Tahiti 
makes a temporary standard 
for a familiar emblem. W ood 
and stone Tiki figures rep- 
resenting honored ancestors 
dot many Polynesian islands. 


A toust to Rotary, proposed 
by Marcel Lejeune, Presi. 
dent of the Rotary Club of 
Papeete, during the height 
of charter-night ceremonies. 





Photos: Phil Mackenzie from Three Lions 





Plush yachts and outrigger canoes ply Papeete’s deep-water harbor. The arrival of a ship is still an event in Tahiti. People flock to 


Lush foliage rolls back to volcanic mountain ridges worn by tropic rains. the dock to greet friends, sell souvenirs, or just to say, “W elcome!” 


The charter-night program cover car- 
ries a colorful Polynesian design. 


A roadside sign marks the entrance to the restaurant where Papeete Rotarians meet 
every Monday evening. The nearest Rotary Club is in Fiji, about 2,200 miles due west, 
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Welcome, 
Papeete! 


ght was a mixture of 
nee and Tahitian sim- 
white dinner jackets 
t and lace and taffeta 
Tropiques restaurant, 
nd bougainvillea blos- 
rightened the bamboo walls and 
maidens glided about 

Club President Mar- 

greeted the guests, read a 

tary International Di- 

H. Taylor, of Christ- 

land, who had visited 

ly, then accepted the char- 

nor Poulet, administra- 

cluster of South Sea 

| into a single French 


Against a background of flags, flowers, and Rotary emblems, Governor Poulet 
(left), of French Polynesia, welcomes Rotary and delivers the Club charter to 
President Marcel Lejeune. In the center is Vice-President Robert Hervé. 


The Charles Johnsons (right), of Cali- 
fornia, share an enjoyable moment with 
Emile Charles, a leading designer of 
hand-blocked shirts. Charter member 
dndré Juventin is shown behind them. 


y 


At this table Vrs. Marcel Lejeune 
(leit). Opposite her the Alfred Po- 
rois flank Secretary-General Hubert. 


' 


: 


Charter member Bengt Danielson (right), 
one of the six men who sailed the Kon- 
Tiki raft on its famous journey from 
Peru to Polynesia, pauses to chat with 
Manager Hogsted, of Les Tropiques hotel. 





President Marcel Lejeune, a lawyer, worked 
hard to establish the Club. He came to the 
island in 1951, is well liked by everyone. 


Club Secretary Jean Bres also came to Tahiti 
in 1951. He wholesales petroleum products. 


The Lejeune family spends week-ends in their thaich-roof home ten miles out 


of Papeete. A coral reef a mile offshore protects their beach. Daytime tem- 


peratures average 85, and fleecy clouds ride trade winds through sunny skies. 


Visiting Tahiti, Rotarian Charles 1. Johnson and his family, of Rialto, Calif., 
rented this palm-shaded bamboo home by the sea. The native drum comes with ut 
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How Is it 
to Live in 


Tahiti 4 


a 

| HOUGH cars and motorbikes scoot 
along Papeete streets and typewriters 
clatter in the offices, Tahiti still clings 
to the easy pace that existed when Cap- 
tain Samuel Wallis, an Englishman, 
lropped anchor here in 1767. Stores 
close for a three-hour lunch period, and 
Polynesian natives, especially the long- 
shoremen, break into song at the drop 
t residents soon learn 
j jicking up food bar- 
gains in Sunday-morning market, 
an open-sided, tin-roof building heaped 
with fru vegetables, cakes, fish, and 


neats With n average year-round 


ot a cocol 


temperature of 85 degrees, and few in- 
sects, houses are open. Clothing, which 
frequently takes the form of a bright 
Tahitian sarong called the pareau, is 


ve Tahiti weekly 
ners call every third ' : , 
Cool mountain breezes air-condition this thatch and bamboo motion-picture the- 
ater. Almost all films are l6-mm. French productions. In 1787 Captain William 
With the completion of the new jet-size Bligh sailed to Tahiti to collect shoots of breadfruit trees like this one. The 
irnort more seed te will crowd Pe- ill-jated voyage is the subject of several books, including Mutiny on the Bounty 


week, and French ships less frequently 


peete, wi I : now is becoming so 
modern that mai residents hie out 
3 to thatch-roofed cot 
end amid the un- 

Tahiti 


Pharmacist Henri Jacquier, who directs At the airport, the Henri Jacquiers 
the tourist bureau, holds a welcoming await the arrival of Mrs. Jacquier’s 
lei the easiest way—around the neck, sister. Two air lines serve Tahiti 


Charles Poroi, son of honorary Rotarian AL 
fred Poroi, Mayor of Papeete, sells the mo- 
torbikes which now zoom all over the island. 





Pick Leaders Out of a Hat? 


Chicago newspaperman Sydney J. Harris devotes 
his widely syndicated daily column to the task of 
stirring up men’s minds, of provoking discussion and 
thought. This was the goal of the article below, re- 
printed from the Chicago Daily News, in which he 
proposed that officeholders be chosen by lot. How 
well he succeeded in his mind-stirring may be judged 
by the remarks of four men from four countries who 
read his article at the request of this Magazine, and 
were stimulated to rang: over a broad field as they 
sought to answer the questions he raised. The result 
forms our symposium-of-the-month.—The Editors. 


THE chief thing wrong with democracy is that it is not democratic 
enough. I would like to see American officeholders drawn by lot, as 
they often were in ancient Greece. 

There is little democracy in the election of officials under a party 
system. Each party chooses a man, and then the voters have to 
choose between two men who are largely dedicated to their own self- 
advancement. 

I am convinced that democratic government would average out 
higher if we put names in a bow! and drew them out at random. By 
accident we might find a few good men. 

Some observers of government are fond of saying that we need to 
train a professional class of politicians, as we train diplomats for the 
foreign service. They forget that diplomats have done more to start 
wars than to prevent them. 

Most politicians all over the world are alike. They go into the 
business because they are ambitious, gregarious, power driven, and 
usually self-serving. The exceptions—and there are some—to this 
rule are freaks who usually become failures or martyrs. 

Socrates remarked that the only man who deserves to be given 
power is the man who doesn’t want it—for he is the man most likely 

to treat his office as a trust and not as a trough. 

And it is both a historical and a psychological fact 
that people are always better than their Govern- 
ments. The virtues of the Russians or the Germans 
were perverted and used for evil purposes by the Nazi 
and Soviet Governments. 

The amateurs could do no worse than the profes- 
sionals have done in several thousand years. Men of 

Rorcds decent instincts, it is true, might change after they 
take office; but many politicians do not even have 
decent instincts to begin with. 

Techniques of government can be learned in a relatively short time. 
There are plenty of technicians who can operate at lower levels. What 
we desperately need are men of goodwill who are not motivated by 
the lust of privilege, position, and publicity. 

Cynicism about politics—which is widespread today—is the most 
dangerous enemy of our society. The people feel they have little to 
say about the running of their Government—and especially the ma- 
nipulations that may suddenly lead to war. Would we do any worse to 
pick our leaders out of a hat, in hopes of a lucky hit? 
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Is This a Jest? 


Asks Frederic J. Gysin 
Director, Swiss National Museum 
Zurich, Switzerland 


A M I to take the columnist se- 
rious!y? Am I to believe that he 
means what he says? I cannot. 
Indeed, I doubt 

we should dignify 

his proposal by giv- 

ing time, thought, 

and paper to it. 

For tens of thou- 
sands of years man 
has been at work 
on the problem of 
how best to choose Gysin 
his leaders. And by 
great effort and bitter experience 
he has evolved various systems 
which, whatever their shortcom- 
ings, represent the best mankind 
has so far been able to think out. 
Shall we now, in a moment of 
caprice, throw away all we have 
learned and say it was of no ac- 
count? 

The columnist respects the an- 
cient Greeks. How much more of 
their democracy than the mere 
name survives in country after 
country the world around! 

In Switzerland we choose no 
man by lot for any post of govern- 
mental leadership, and we do not 
expect to begin doing so. In the 
17th Century, it is true, our guilds 
chose men by lot for service on 
the town council in some cities. It 
is also true that in the 17th and 
18th Centuries the councils of 
some of our cities used the names- 
in-hat system to select governors 
for lands just beyond the city 
boundaries. They were choosing 
men from among their own num- 
bers, however—men well ac- 
quainted with each other, and 
they themselves had been selected 
to sit on the council by democratic 
election. 

Modern Switzerland is, as you 
know, often termed by our visit- 
ors a model of democracy. I will 
at least say that we have evolved 
a highly representative, very 
stable kind of government which 
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“The Cry of Despair’ 


Thinks M. H. Hasham Premji 


i HE Sydney 


certain pre 
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Rice Distributor 
Bombay, India 


Harris suggestion 


nts a new angie to 


blem of selecting 
The question is 
What are the 
correct 
hat and, more im- 
re the chances of 

or, worse, the 
mes will you put 
That is another 
Ir. Harris fails to 


. 
’ 


get the 
e. The system of 
nt with all its de- 
workable sy 
e is the basis of 
stakes are bound 
mocracy in the se- 
entatives. It can- 
t charlatans have 
eats of authority 
But 


govern- 


stem 


aem- 


re the only means 


known to man after 2,000 years of 
experiment which ensures dignity 
of the individual and the funda- 
mental rights of the common man. 
Harris’ is the cry of despair. The 
answer is to educate the elec- 
torate to use their common judg- 
ment and to realize the value of 
their vote. Thus alone can cor- 
ruption be eliminated and the 
power of the party 
caucus and the par- 
ty boss considera- 
bly reduced, if not 
made totally inef- 
fective. 

After all, the par- 
ty repres¢nts or 
should represent 
the collective will 
and wisdom of a 
section of the people, having com- 
mon approach to certain funda- 
mental aims and objectives in or- 
ganized form and to sustain the 
democratic process of rule by a 
majority. 

Ultimately by process of elim- 
ination, it can only result in the 
final representation of the view of 
15 or 20 percent of the electorate 
if allowance is to be made for 
elimination at various stages in 
the primaries, in the party, and in 
the electorate for the final choice 
of the executive representative. 
But it is better thus than a rule 
of a few, however intellectual, im- 
posing their will on the many. 
Continuity and stability can only 
be obtained by the collective wis- 
dom, however unwise it may show 
itself at stages and at periods in 
the history of a nation. 

Democracy has the good for- 
tune to produce good leadership 


Premji 


at times of national emergency 
and crisis. England in two wars 
produced Lloyd George and 
Churchill, America a Roosevelt, 
and India Gandhi, Pandit Nehru, 
and Sardar Patel. These instances 
can be multiplied manyfold. It 
can certainly not be contended 
that greater men could have been 
produced by any other process 
than the ballot box. 

If this proposition is accepted, 
then the diplomats and others are 
only ancilliary to the national 
policy carrying out ultimately the 
will of the majority. Their partic- 
ipation, therefore, in creating 
chaos or any other situation can- 
not and does not arise, as their 
powers are limited to the direc- 
tives of the Government and to 
report the situation to their Gov- 
ernment, A glorified position no 
doubt, but without effective pow- 
er or authority. 

It is undoubted that trained ex- 
ecutive officers would more effec- 
tively discharge the functions of 
the Government than the politi- 
cians placed in the authority. But 
modern government is based on 
the execution of the Government 
will by trained service personnel 
at various stages in the shape of 
permanent Civil Service, policy 
decisions being in the hands of 
the ministers in the authority, the 
execution thereof by Civil Service. 
The Civil Service does not and 
cannot effectively execute the 
public will as they are by nature 
of their training away from this 
It is a well-known fact that ex- 
public servants have not made 
good as ministers or politicians. 

Restricted franchise confined 
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to the intelligentia has been tried 
without, however, much success. 
The House of Lords in England is 
the classic example of the ineffec- 
tiveness of these upper houses. 

The answer, therefore, is that 
democracy with adult franchise 
of an educated and discerning 
electorate is the only effective 
means to safeguard the rights of 
individuals and to secure the per- 
manence of policy and effective 
government, in the name of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people. 


Whose Names in Hat? 


Asks Douglas A. Stevenson 
Life Underwriter 
Sherbrooke, Que., Canada 


My FIRST reaction to Mr 
Harris’ proposal that officeholders 
be drawn by lot is that he is not 
entirely serious. He 
is undoubtedly bit- 
terly critical of 
present forms of 
democratic govern- 
ment, the system 
by which candi- 
dates are chosen, 
and the type of men 
who are attracted 
to political careers. 
Perhaps his suggestion to “pick 
our leaders out of a hat” is mere- 
ly his subtle method of attracting 
attention to this dissatisfaction 
with the many shortcomings of 
our present system. 

If he were serious about his 
proposal, the first thing he would 
have to explain would be by what 
method names would be chosen 
to be placed in the hat. Obvious- 
ly, everyone’s name cannot go in- 
to the hat—the results could be 
too entirely fantastic—so there 
would have to be some plan of 
selection. It is altogether likely 
that any suitable selection ar- 
rangement would gradually devel- 
op into nothing but a duplication 
of the present system. 

I certainly have no knowledge 
of any instance where a leader for 
any important group was chosen 
by lot. However, I must admit 
that I can lay no claim whatso- 
ever to being well informed in 
this connection. 

There is little doubt but that all 
wars are started by the “diplo- 


Stevenson 
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mats,” if by “diplomats” we mean 
the leaders of Governments. Cer- 
tainly they are the ones who have 
to decide to “declare war,” along 
with the members of their Gov- 
ernment. I do think, however, 
that with any of the wars which 
have occurred during our life- 
time, there was simply no alter- 
native. If an aggressor nation 
takes such steps as force our lead- 
ers to declare war, does this be- 
come a war “started by a diplo- 
mat’? Technically, it would be 
the “diplomat” at the head of the 
aggressor nation who started it, I 
suppose 

In the earlier days of democra- 
cy—as we do not know it today— 
groups of people in the various 
communities gathered together to 
choose the man they wished 

represent them. Usual- 
man chosen had already 
been a leader in the community 
who enjoyed the respect and con- 
fidence of the citizens. It was a 


to have 


' , 
ly the 


high honor to be so chosen, but 
that came very near to being the 
only reward which could normal- 


ly be expected. Consequently, it 
was usually a man of means and 
high integrity who was chosen. 

\s population grew, this meth- 
od gradually became more and 
unworkable. The whole 
plan became much more imper- 
sonal and, as remuneration from 
these offices kept going higher, 
men were attracted to seek office 
because it could be more profit- 
able for them than their normal 
means of earning an income. This 
was the beginning of the “man 
seeking the office,” and has grown 
to such an extent that it is now 
far more the common practice 
than the exception. 

In my humble opinion we shall 
never get back to attracting the 
best men for candidates unless we 
can eliminate the profit angle, and 
public opinion can be sufficiently 
aroused that we will make an ef- 
fort to seek out the best men and, 
by our endorsement and enthusi- 
istic support, convince them that 
we want them to represent us. In 
so doing we might bring back that 
feeling of being honored as the 
true choice of their constituents. 

This would have to be a pretty 
general action, however, as many 
of our best men are now restrain- 


more 


ed from seeking political office 
because they will not submit to 
the indignities of a heated politi- 
cal campaign. If | could offer 
some plan whereby such an 
arousal might be achieved, I 
would be a most remarkable per- 
son. 


Little Precedent for It 
Finds Albert P. Bantham 


Owner, Credit Bureau 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Berore we take an objective 
look at Mr. Harris’ proposal we 
should clarify his reference to 
“ancient Greece.” 

Grecian democracy spanned a 
considerable period of time and 
encompassed a number of self- 
governing “city-States.” At the 
risk of oversimplification, let us 
take Athens as an example. It is 
believed that the population was 
slightly more than 300,000, but 
only about 40,000 were citizens 
and therefore eligible to vote. Ex- 
cluded from the franchise were 
women, slaves, laborers, and all 
those who were subject to some- 
one else, which, interestingly 
enough, took in most merchants. 
Actually less than one person in 
seven theoretically had the right 
to be selected by lot. 

The number of eligibles was 
still further reduced. The State 
of Athens had within its bound- 
aries some rugged mountain coun- 
try, where roads were scarce or 
nonexistent. When meetings were 
called for legislative purposes, it 
Was unusual to have as many as 
3,000 in attendance, 
and most of them 
came from the city 
itself and its envi- 
rons. These peopie 
constituted the “As- 
sembly.” Identified 
with it was another 
body, the “Coun- 
cil,” which in time 
became a sort of 
executive committee of the As- 
sembly. This executive commit- 
tee selected one of its members 
daily by lot to serve as Chairman. 
In effect, this man was the chief 
of State, its highest officer, so that 
in practice Athens had 300 or 
more “presidents” each year. 

The [Continued on page 56] 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


Marine Varnish. A marine 
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@ Silent Baby Sitter 

fant eat con’ 
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ry or at feeding time, 
ibstitute travelling 
igh to fit in a hand 


@ Self-Powered Spray Gun. A completely 
f-containes gun is powered by 
of propellant gas 

teady pressure It 

it can be thinned to 

including 

nd latex wall paint. It 


lacquers, 


| easy spray apptica 
protective 
everything 


house-plant sprays to 


coatings, 


from 


and polishe ac- 
r, who recommends 
t. the do-it-vourselfer, 


(4) 


® Rubber Paste rubber ir 


eeze-lype aj 


new paste 
cator 
hin hours 

rubber 
julking, 
oofing 


giass 


reelf Vibrator. 
‘ osci 


ina 


longues, chairs, couches, and even baby 
cribs. It comes equipped with base and 
mounting bolts and a ten-foot cord with 
switch. It weighs four pounds (6) 
@ Giant Landing Net. A new whopper 
fish landing net has a 20-inch aluminum 
with a wrist-action anglechange 
feature and positive lock, a 30-inch 
green-colored net, one 31%-inch alumi 
num handle with a 30-inch fish-measur 
ing tape, two similar length extension 
sections, a soft rubber end protector 
with fastening ring, and a tapered gaff 
hook which can be used with any han- 
die. It is retrievable since it floats and 


hoop 


A bit of “shut eye” is more readily 
possible for the motoring passenger 
while leaning against this height-ad- 
justable head, neck, and back rest. 


it is designed for that “long reach” from 
bridge, shoreline, cruiser, or boat (7) 


@ Rotating Safety Light. A new rotating 
safety light automatically rotates and 
waves with the slightest vibration since 
the bulb is spring mounted. It consists 
of a three-by-three-inch break-resistant 
red plastic base and dome. The bulb is 
lighted by two pen-light batteries. A 
special belt clip and magnet built into 
the base makes possible its fastening to 
a belt or any ferrous metal. Its maker 
suggests it for hikers or cyclists on 
night; for 
scooters, and tricycles; for 
parked autos; and for all t 
boats (8) 


roads at children's wagons, 
disabled or 


pes of smal! 


standard 
hand- 


£'ass 


@ Battery-Powered Mixer. A “C 
flashlight battery operate na 
held mixer which mixes in the 


chocolate milk, fruit drinks, baby foods, 
dressings, gravies, meringues, eggs, etc 
It has a chrome finish and a stainless- 
steel mixing rod easily pulls out for 
washing. It is safe for children. (9) 


@ Supersharp Knife. Tungsten carbide, 
one of the world’s hardest metals, is 
fused by a patented process against one 
side of new stainless-steel knife blades 
This tungsten-carbide edge will stay 
sharper much longer than the most care- 
fully honed steel knife blade. Tungsten 
carbide is used in the nozzles of jet en- 
gines, on the tips of heavy-duty indus- 
trial drills, and on vital parts of space 
satellites. (10) 


@ Chargeable Pocket Flashlight. This pat 
ticular product has a patented feature 
which is said to eliminate bulb fusing 
and to ensure long life to the flashlight 
and the bulb, It weighs only 3% ounces 
and is recharged by removing the head 
and plugging it into an AC electric out 
let (11) 


PEEP -ettes 
~A down-to-earth glossary of astro- 
nautical terms is given in Space Talk, a 
little booklet which may be obtained 
free from Republic Aviation Corpora 
tion, Farmingdale, Long Island, New 
York 
—A useful desk pen set combines the 
Spirit of "76 with a touch of ‘60 by use 
of a natural-striped bronze turkey quill! 
up to 16 inches long which is fitted with 
a full-length ball-point refill. It 
upright in a polished mountain-pine 
base. (12) 
—To help promote safety in the home 
inexpensive, appropriately printed, 
wear-resistant tags with chain fasteners 
are designed for permanent marking of 
home emergency shut-off valves and 
switches. Each set consists of eight as 
sorted tags, with such wordings as 
“Main Water Shut-off,” “Main Electric 
Shut-Off,” ete. (13) 
—A white ivory plastic is used in the 
manufacture of gleaming white gavels 
of both beauty and utility in sizes suit 
able for men’s and ladies’ use (14) 


rests 


For Further Information, Write: 


(i) EI 
Allan 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., c/o 
Perry, Wilmington, Del. (2) Popell 
Brothers, Inc., 14 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 
7, il. (3) Thomas Coe, P. O. Box 122, Times 
Square Building, New York 36. N. ¥. (4) 
Sprayon Products, Inc 2075 EK. 65th St 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. (5) Devon Corporation 
Danvers. Mass. (6) Slenderama Associates 
Inc., 4123 Raymond St., Shreveport, La. (7) 
Gutert Quality Products, Inc., 117 W. Keefe 
Ave.. Milwaukee 12, Wis. (8) Bowers Bat 
tery & Spark Plug Co.. Reading, Pa. (9) Jet 
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Ave New Haven 15, Conn (14) Lignum 
Vitae Products Corporation. 96-100 Boyd 
Ave.. Jersey City 4, N. J 
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Announcing the Conlest Winners... 


‘The Best Book 


| Read in 1959’ 


Two chose autobiographies: the other, history. 


Here are the reasons they selected them. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


ier 


—WiA 


t HAVE JUDGED many literary 


contests in the last 40 years and 
more. For 18 years I conducted 
what was in a sense a monthly con- 
test, as I selected the material to be 
published in a literary magazine | 
was editing, from the manuscripts 
offered us. Rarely if ever have I 
found it so hard to arrive at final 
decisions as I have in our “The 
Best Book I Read in 1959” contest. 
There were many entries—they 
came from eight countries—and 
their general level of quality was 
very high. A surprisingly large 
number demanded very careful 
consideration for the three prizes. 


I am grateful to all contestants for 
giving me this difficult job. It has 
been a rewarding one. 

In making the choices, I have 
tried to ask myself two questions 
about each review (the questions, 
incidentally, which represent my 
ideal for my own reviews in this 
department—not always attained): 
does it give a clear, specific, and 
balanced idea of the book under 
consideration, so that the reader of 
the review can judge fairly as to 
whether the work is one he would 
want to read? Is the review in it- 
self interesting, concrete, alive— 
does it share a reading experience 





rather that merely give factual in- 


formation? My trouble was, of 
course, that for so many entries the 
answers to both questions were 
clearly affirmative! I am grateful 
to the Editors for permission to de- 
vote a portion of the space allotted 
to me this month for “Honorable 
Mentions,” in which I can give you 
at least a sampling of some of the 
other excellent reviews. 

Perhaps this is a good time to 
express my appreciation of the let- 
ters from readers which come to 
me throughout the year—calling 
my attention to books which de- 
serve notice, suggesting points of 
view different from mine, com- 
menting on the department and on 
the literary scene as a whole. The 
more we can make this department 
a two-way street, in accordance 
with the admirably achieved gen- 
eral policy of THe Rorarian, the 
more rewarding it will be for all. 

Finally, I would like to announce 
right now that we shall have an- 
other “Best Book I Read This Year” 
contest at the end of 1960, details 
to be announced later in the year. 
I hope that you will enjoy keeping 
this in mind throughout the year 
as you read, and looking for your 
own “best” reading experience. 
And I hope there will be twice as 
many entries for 1960, giving me 
twice as hard a job! 

Thank you all! 


First Prize—$75 .... Madge Yoakley 


Housewife, Mother, Church Leader, Junior Welfare League Past President, 
Wife of Rotarian David S. Yoakley, Palm Beach, Fla. 





Tue Anatomy of Freedom is more than a book—it is an 
experience. It is a reaffirming of our faith in America, of our 
belief in the basic morals, ideals, and “liberties’ which have 
made America great and which have produced great Ameri- 
cans like Harold Medina. 

His approach, as he points out in the 
preface, is an indirect one. He doesn’t get 
on a soapbox and proclaim that freedom is 
this or that in manner. 
What he does is to assemble a group of 
chapters, unrelated except for the thread 
of his personality (the personification of 
freedom) running through it al 

The seed of spirituality was planted in 
Medina as a student at Princeton by Wood- 
row Wilson. This spiritua forms 
the thread of continuity or 
and is not just a behef to be cherished, but a very rea! thing 
to be expressed and woven into our socia! fabrics 


a controversial! 





Yoakley quality 
: personality 
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Unhurriedly, the reader sits on the bench with Medina 
through the Communist trials; walks the ivy halls of Prince- 
ton with the early 1900 undergraduates; defends Anthony 
Cramer charged with treason in World War I; hears the 
virtues of liberal-arts education extolled; learns the fallacies 
of some of our legal procedures; attends the 1956 graduating 
exercise of the F.B.I.; celebrates the 80th birthday of poet 
Robert Frost; shares the intimate, humorous thoughts of 
Medina, the lawyer, of judges (before he then 
Medina, the judge, about lawyers! 

His language is so simple and direct that even his Latin 
quotations from Horace seen: commonplace. 

When the book is finished, the structure on which freedom 


Was one), 


is built becomes equally simple and direct, as summed up in 
the mora! decisions and acts in our daily lives. 
This book is a book to be read and reread. 





The Anatomy of Freedom, by Judge Harold R. Medina (Holt, 


$3.50). 
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Second Prize—$50... 


. Frederick H. McDonald 


Consulting Industrial Engineer, Author, 
Honorary Rotarian, Charleston, S. C. 


Wovurp you expect a gripping story with the adventure 
and suspense of a Western, the romance of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, the pull of science fiction, and the mystery of a who- 
dunit—under the dry label of history? 

All these are in a fascinating key to our world of today. 
I found it after a Rotary speaker credited 
William of Orange with freeing govern- 
ment to free men. My curiosity and the 
library turned up Lord Macaulay’s History 
of England, in five small volumes, written 
100 years ago. I got into Volume I casually 
on a Saturday afternoon, but I was held 
until midnight, cleaned it up next morning, 
and finished Volume II late Sunday eve- 
ning with the coronation of William and 
Mary in 1688. The rest I rationed out to 
other week-ends. 
Adventure begins in the oppressions that sent the Puritans 


McDonald 


to New England, the Quakers to Pennsylvania, and the 
Huguenots to South Carolina with the principles of freedom 
and worship and the habeas corpus from which our 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution are woven. 
Suspense is in the struggle of the English also to convert 
tyranny into liberty, under a free Parliament. Romance is 
in the intrigues for preference, safety, and fortune in palaces, 
bedrooms, legal murder, and decisive battles. The wonder 
of science is in the emerging know-how that brought men 
and children from wages at 2 cents an hour to the abundant 
potentials of technology. Mystery and detection are in the 
motivations of the lowly and the mighty who carved the 
destinies of human classes, races, and peoples. 

I shall browse in this book of five parts every year or two, 
keeping a notebook handy to extract the revealing maxims 
of human nature identified by Macaulay in his rare under- 
standing of the why of men and man. 


~ History of England, by Lord Macaulay, five volumes (Harper). 


Third Prize—$25 .... Eugenia F. Harper 


Housewife, Mother, Grandmother, Hobbyist, Free-Lance Writer, 
Wife of Rotarian H. B. Harper, Opp, Ala. 


B EST sellers are not generally my meat. Usually they are 
filled with morbid characters exaggerated beyond all sem- 
blance of life. Their “realism” is not real, for it is only 
shadows, and life is a mixture of sunshine and shadows. 

For once I agree with the public; for while Act One, by 
Moss Hart, may not be the greatest book I 
have ever read, it is, nevertheless, a great 
book—an autobiography in which the au- 
thor does not take himself so seriously that 
he cannot laugh at himself. 

Indeed, Act One is a book with such 
penetrating humor that it is like a fresh 
sea breeze dissipating the humid neuroses 
and torrid sensualities of the present age. 
It is a book that puts a little starch into 
spaghetti-like backbones. 

In the Summer of 1959 it came to me 
like “manna from heaven.” In the hottest part of that fierce 
Summer my 93-year-old mother had suffered a heat stroke 


Harper 


Elinor K. Willis, wife of Rotarian, 
Panama City, Panama (Understanding 
Your Child, by James L. Hymes, Jr.— 
Prentice-Hall, $3.50): “We must learn to 
live with our own imperfections in an 
imperfect world, and the imperfections 
which that world, and we ourselves, 


Honorable Mentions 


of so many of 1959’s crop of books, 
Laurie Lee’s vigorous and delicate tale 
comes like rain after a long drought.” 


while trying to help a yard man. We searched desperately 
for things to entertain her. We both laughed together over 
Act One. She ceased to worry over the work she couldn't 
do. The sparkle returned to her eyes and the color to her 
cheeks. She was on the road to recovery and we both had 
our spirits lifted by the best medicine: laughter. 

Notice to authors and publishers: Please, more humor, 
more of the lives of sane, wholesome people; less of the 
wrecks of sex, or dope, or drink, or selfish ingrained neuroses 
of one kind or another. Books that lower tensions, not those 
that increase them, are the present need. 

In all the struggle which motivates Act One there is always 
the pervading joy of life, the irrepressible determination 
which finally turns every frustration into success. And, best 
of all, as you read, you know that it is true. 

It is filled with the spirit which has made America great 
—the spirit which we hope will keep America great. More 
books like this will help keep that spirit alive. 


~~ Act One, by Moss Hart (Random, $5). 


Texas (Cadwallader—A Diversion, by 
Russell Lynes—Harper, $3):,“. . . a 
short, witty satire on human behavior. 
It is full of chuckles for anyone who is 
willing to have his folkways shattered.” 


Miss Suraiya Bashiruddin, Jalgaon, 
India (The Story of a Donkey, by Krish- 


engender in our childern. So I'm throw- 
ing the ruler away and summoning self- 
control in dealing with the boys. Let 
you know in 1980 how it works.” 
Madeleine Fouquet, Bristol, England 
(The Edge of Day, by Laurie Lee— 
Morrow, $4) After the imbecilities, 
the stupidities, the degradations, and 
the downright jawbreaking du!!nesses 


Marcu, 1960 


Richard E. Bolton, Rotarian, Monro- 
via, California (The Appalachian Fron- 
tier, by John A. Caruso—Bobbs-Merrill, 
$5.75): “The unpremeditated adventures 
of these frontiersmen determined the 
course of democracy which Lincoln, 
whose father was one of them, termed 
‘the last, best hope of earth.’” 

Donald T. Peak, Rotarian, Galveston, 


an Chander—in Urdu): “Coiloquial lan- 
guage, racy prose, double-edged humor, 
and the repetition of such phrases as 
‘l am only a donkey’ or ‘He seems to 
have talked to asses al! his life’ heighten 
the effect. ...All the bulky books of 
satire and criticism on present-day India 
cannot hold a candle to this simple 
‘story of a donkey.’” 








Robaty C706 
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Photo: Rotarian C. William Davis 


CALCUTTA ASKS: HOW'S YOUR HEALTH? 

A medical check-up of the 125,000 students of the 
University of Calcutta, India, confirmed a fact which 
faculty members long had suspected: poor health 
dulls the keenest mind. About four out of ten stu- 
dents have normal health, the survey disclosed 
Others suffer in varying degrees from malnutrition, 
poor eyesight, bad teeth, and other conditions that 
sap physical and mental vigor. Last Summer both 
students and faculty had something to cheer about 
The Rotary Club of Calcutta opened a health center 
to serve 10,000 students of three of the University’s 
colleges: City, Vidyasagar, and Surendra Nath. Sup- 
ported by proceeds from the Club’s waste-paper 
collections and “Sunshine Box,” the center provides 
treatment for eye, tooth, and chest diseases, and 
instruction in proper diet and health practices. The 
clinic arranges expert consultation and hospitaliza- 
tion in some cases, and surgery in others. Calcutta 
editorial pages praised the venture, one of several 
local Rotary projects which include a vocational- 
training center for unemployed youths, support of 
a tuberculosis- and cancer-control clinic, promotion 
of a “Cleaner Calcutta” campaign, and aid to blind 
children. 


EVEN A DRAGNET BADGE 

“... One jeweled stickpin from Amarante, Portu- 
gal. What am I bid? Ten dollars... $15... . $20! 
Sold!” said the auctioneer, and his audience, 300 
Rotarians and friends of Newport, Ky., turned to the 
next item on the block. This was an “international 
auction” sponsored by Newport Rotarians to raise 
money for crippled children. Two hundred items 
donated by Rotary Clubs in Japan, Denmark, Canada, 
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The Clubs... 


in Action 


News from Rotary’s 10,400 


Clubs in 115 lands. 


Rotarians of Lakewood, Ohio, keep their 
closets cleaned out through a “shirt off 
your back” drive, an annual project which 
brings in hundreds of pounds of unused 
clothing for needy Indian tribes in Canada. 
Club member Homer Chapek models an 
overcoat better suited for a tall brave. 


Brazil, Belgium, and other countries, plus gifts from 
several U. S. celebrities, were sold during the eve- 
ning, swelling the crippled-children fund by $1,000. 
Sample items: an original oil painting donated by 
the Rotary Club of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, England (it 
brought $85); an autographed photo of cinema- 
actress Jayne Mansfield; a desk set from France; an 
autographed scorecard from Detroit baseball pitch- 
er Jim Bunning; and two pairs of custom-made socks 
(one initialed H.J.H.) from Wales. 


HOOSIER HISTORY 

Vincennes is as historic a town as you'll find in all 
of Indiana, U.S.A. French trappers built a trading 
post on this Wabash River site in the early 1700s, 
making it the first settlement in the State. A 3-mil- 
lion-dollar monument commemorates the day in 1779 
when George Rogers Clark captured Fort Sackville 
from the British, winning the territory for the 
American colonies. A few months ago, however, 
Vincennes Rotarians were enjoying a bit of history 
of their own making. Each was presented with a 
copy of “Forty-Four,” a 142-page history of their 
Club. It’s more than a 
history, for Rotarian John 
L. Klemeyer, who edited 
it, included many pages 
containing basic Rotary 
information, the Club Con- 
stitution, a make-up di- 
rectory, a_ classification 
survey of the town, and 
“gems” from Hoosier Wwrit- 
ers like Kin Hubbard (“I 
shall allus believe thay a 
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self-serve resturint is contrary t’ the true spirit of 
Rotary ‘he Club celebrates its 45th anniversary 


next mont! 


ALTADENA'S MIDAS TOUCH 
You won't find it listed on the balance sheet, yet it 
represents a major portion of the 1958-59 “transac- 
tions” of the Rotary Club of Altadena, Calif. It is 
hard work,” and it is an asset that makes the Club’s 
Youth Committee especially rich. Last year, for ex- 
mple, the Club staged several work parties at a 
YMCA boys’ camp, repairing Winter damage. The 
d college and high-school students to 
They provided scholarships and 
2,000 elementary students. At 
Club members paired up—one 
and distributed gifts and candy 
They sponsored a Little League 
ind helped pay for medical help to a 
oy. The outlook for 1959-60? More 


STAGECOACH LEAVES AT 7 
nonths ago about everybody in Sedona, 
ce buried in a slick, beautifully illus- 
gazine called Arizona Highways. The rea- 
apparent from the cover: the entire issue 
voted to the scenic beauty of the Red Rock 
ch Sedona people live and work. The 
full-color photos of their most spec- 
articles on local history, scenery, fish- 
ny, and the area’s long-time popular- 
on for motion-picture “westerns.” 


W ay Test finds a permanent niche in a monument 
restored castle in Hamamatsu, Japan (see item). 


Prete Ajenet 


In Ankara, capital of Turkey, Rotary Club President Enver 
\. Egeran (right) presents his Club's gift of 21 pairs 
of crutches and an operating lamp to Z. Paykoc, of a local 
hospital. Also shown are (left to right) Rotarians G. Kar 
dam, H. Akin, Club Secretary Ferdi Ozmen, and I, Lutem. 


Twenty-nine full-length movies have been filmed in 
the Sedona-Oak Creek Canyon country. Its resi 
dents often hire on the cast as “extras’’—alternately 
whooping down a hillside on Indian ponies, arriving 
in the nick of time with the blue-coated cavalry, or 
cringing against the saloon wall as the “good guys” 
and the “bad guys” shoot it out. Anxious to share 
the issue with others in the Rotary world, Sedona 
Rotarians ordered 200 extra copies and mailed them 
to 140 District Governors in 60 different lands and to 
Club Presidents in 30 additional countries. With the 
magazine they sent a letter inviting all who might 
come their way to give them the pleasure of their 
company 


TRAIL OF THE TEST 

Some months ago a Rotarian of Huntington, W. 
Va., pasted a small Four-Way Test sticker on a 
letter addressed to M. M. Pandit, Rotarian of Patna, 
India. Weeks later came a reply, and a question: 
“Where can I buy some of these stickers?” “We 
bought them from members of our RO Club, a high- 
school service group we sponsor,” he said, “and they 
bought them from the Rotary Club of Alhambra, 
Calif.” Currency restrictions thwarted the sale of 
the stamps, so RO Club members sent all their 
excess stickers to the Indian Rotarian, a gift which 
continues to bring the club and its sponsor scores 
of appreciative messages from India, and many in- 
quiries from Rotary Clubs on the youth activity 
sponsored by Huntington Rotarians. 

The ubiquitous Test came to the textile town of 
Hamamatsu, Japan, recently. It was chiselled into 
a stone monument (see photo) commemorating a 
tree-planting project near the restored Hamamatsu 
Castle. Local Rotarians also placed the Test on 
another monument in Shijimi-zuka, a site of ancient 
homes 3,000 years old In Youngstown, Ohio, 
promotion of the Test got top priority by the Rotary 
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Club’s Vocational Service Committee last year. 
Through radio, television, car cards, leaflets, posters, 
and billboards the four questions comprising the Test 
were seen or heard an estimated 442 million times 
during the two-month campaign. “All media gave 
us free time (190 television and 240 radio ‘spots’) 
and space,” a Club spokesman reports, “contributing 
to the smashing success of our efforts.” In Bel 
Air, Md., high-school seniors wrote essays on The 
Four-Way Test. The Rotary Club program featuring 
the winners was so fine that it was repeated at the 
District Assembly. . . . In Phoenixville, Pa., local 
Rotarians gave Four-Way Test plaques to the local 
high school, presenting them at an all-school assem- 
bly. ... In a Rotary Club-sponsored contest in Har- 
lem, Ga., 290 students who wrote essays on the Test 
were encouraged to get help from their parents. 
Many did, with the result that the Test was intro- 
duced to even more people. 

Two large outdoor signboards in Blue Island, IIL, 
carried The Four-Way Test last October. Local Ro- 
tarians asked the advertising firm for use of the 
space and got it—free. ... Rotarians of Salem, India, 
recently erected their own signboard to display the 
Test, and have plans to build more in their city 


As a graphic reminder to members that Rotary is world. 
wide, International Service Chairman William Haeseler III 
(left), of the Rotary Club of The Tonawandas, N. Y., col- 

newspapers from cities around the world and, with 
President Albert T. Carter, built a program around them. 
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In their chief Community Service project last year, Ro- 
tarians of Johore Bahru, Malaya, set out shade trees and 
shrubs in the near-by village of Tampoi. Striding down 
the street at the right is Club President Charles G. Watts. 


ON TARGET 

Rotarians of Lewiston-Auburn, Me., got out their 
International Service tools recently, tinkered with 
a Space Age acronym, and came up with an “ICDM,” 
a project which sailed into orbit on the first try. 
Their ICDM is an “Intercontinental Directed Mis- 
sive,” a friendly letter from their Club to a Club 
abroad. Last Summer they bombarded every Rotary 
country with at least one ICDM, and they are still 
hearing echoes of the impact. Replies to their letters 
are used in panel programs. Panelists represent the 
signers of the letters from abroad. These “visitors’’ 
recount the information contained in the letter, 
giving the Club some of its most interesting pro- 
grams. A special ICDM poster combining a world 
map, the dove of peace, the Rotary emblem, and 
letters was designed for the project. 


ONE IN A MILLION 

Thirteen-year-old Matthew Wysocki, clutching his 
lucky shooter and the title of marbles champion of 
the U.S.A., came home to Plains, Pa., recently for a 
triumphant and well-deserved celebration. One of 
the first groups to honor him was the local Rotary 
Club. “You must remember there are almost one 
million boys playing marbles in the United States,” 
said Club member Joseph Kane, praising the 
achievement. “His nerves were of steel and his 
courage great as he coolly and calmly subdued all 
competitors.” “Knuckles Down” Wysocki was also 
given a 21-inch trophy by the Mayor of Asbury 
Park, N. J. 


RECREATION SALUTES ... 

Six Rotary Clubs and five individual Rotarians 
received citations from the National (U. S.) Recrea- 
tion Association for outstanding contributions to 
their communities in 1959. The Rotary Club of 
Jamestown, N. Y., helped to build recreation facil- 
ities and promoted Junior League baseball. East 
Oakland, Calif—developed a playground and raised 
money for an outdoor children’s theater. Hunting- 
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ton Park, Calif.—built a ball field, bought a building 
for the recreation department, and sponsored a 
senior-citizens club, a Halloween party, and an all- 
night party for high-school graduates. Audubon, 
N. J.—sponsored local baseball and basketball 
teams. Torrance, Calif—built a camping area in the 
city park. South Knoxville, Tenn.—helped to build 
a park. Rotarians who received citations are Wil- 
liam G. Burhenn, of Greensburg, Pa.; Richard H. 
Kier, of Gorham, N. H.; Alfred W. Kettler, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Rulon T. Shepherd, of Mesa, Ariz.; 
and Charles D. Wardlaw, of Plainfield, N. J. 


AMBASSADORS IN YOUR BASEMENT? 

What will you do with this Magazine after you 
read it? Throw it away? Keep it? And how about 
the other magazines you subscribe to? It is esti- 
mated that people in the U.S.A. discard 37 million 
magazines a month, a fact that dismays persons who 
know how greatly students and professional men 
and just plain citizens in some parts of the world 
hunger for reading material. Happily, more and 
more people are becoming aware of this need. Rotar- 
ians of Coronado, Calif., have even adapted it to the 
challenge to “build bridges of friendship.” Every 
month they mail used copies of THe Rotarian and 
other magazines to people in India, Indonesia, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, China, the Philippines, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, and other nations where the English lan- 


hale 


Rotarians of Coimbatore, India, whet scholastic competi- 
tion among local high schools with the presentation of a 
silver cup. At a Rotary meeting District Collector Sri 8. 
Moni delivers it to Headmaster Sri K. R. Radhakrishnan, 
whose students scored highest in public examinations. 


guage is used widely. As each new letter arrives, a 
Coronado Rotarian takes the request as his personal 
project. Many requests, they report, are for tech- 
nical and business publications. 


IT JUST WASN'T CRICKET 

James Cooper, Rotarian of Denton, Md., was good- 
naturedly lecturing his Club members: “One way to 
understand our neighbors is to understand their 
sports. The only way to learn a sport is to play it. 
All right, you guys—out on the field!” And so it 








Let’s Trade, Amigo 


A Rotary idea smooths a north-south trade route. 


When Club President Anthony 
Pizzo called for participation in 
a program to promote trade, the 
response was good and the Pan 
American Commission was on its 
way. Now it is an association of 


Ten years ago in Tampa, F'a., 

an organization called the Pan 

American Commission struggled 

into existence, counting as its 

assets one battered desk, a bor- 

rowed typewriter, and 16 dues- 

paying members. Its purpose, 

then as now, is to help members 

develop new business contacts in 

the Americas south of the Rio 
Grande 

Today the fledgling is full-feath- 

ered. It employs a full-time exec- 

utive director, a secretary, and a 

librarian; maintains offices and a 

library; and provides a unique 

sinessmen from Can- 

» the Southern tip of Argen- 

The idea was born in the 

of Ybor City, which 

nbership from Tam- 

er—60,000 tri-lin- 

vho speak Spanish, 

h as the occasion 

;s atmosphere of a 

he Ybor Rotary Club 


meets Wednesday noons in the 
Columbia Spanish Restaurant. Ro- 
tarians from either North or South 
America may speak their own lan- 
guage, and enjoy an hour of warm 
fellowship. The food is espafiol a 
la cubana, the coffee and cigar 
smoke fragrant, and the discus- 
sions as hot as chili powder. A 
question may be asked in Spanish, 
answered in English, and argued 
in Italian. But when the bell rings 
for meeting time, world problems 
have been solved and everybody 
is happy. 

The day the Ybor Club an- 
nounced its new International Af- 
fairs Committee there appeared in 
the Tampa Tribune an editorial 
lamenting the city’s negligence in 
Latin-American trade relations. 
A program to increase trade and 
travel with the city’s neighbors to 
the south was a natural one for 
local leaders of a Latin back- 
ground to sink their teeth into. 


40) civic leaders. It publishes 
trade catalogues and travel folders 
and distributes them throughout 
Latin America. Every Spring it 
arranges goodwill trade tours, and 
these have covered every impor- 
tant city in South and Central 
America. Commission delegations 
have been honored with recep- 
tions by the chiefs of 20 Republics. 
Members pay their own travel 
expenses on these trips, which cul- 
tivate friendship and build Tam- 
pa’s foreign trade. 

The Commission also acts as a 
clearinghouse for Latin-American 
buyers, and carries on numer- 
ous cultural activities with civic 
groups and student bodies. And 
it all started with the Rotarians of 
Ybor City, who are still talking 
over world problems. 

—EArRL MULLEN 
Honorary Rotarian 
Executive Secretary 


Pan American Comm taston 
Ybor City, Fla. 
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Phot« Maquoketa New 


Neither rain nor sleet nor driven snow keeps this school 

rol from its appointed task. Rotarians of Maquoketa, 
owa, here represented by James Round, outfitted 30 patrol 
boys and girls with hats, raincoats, and boots. The Club 
also treats them to a football game and picnic. In Spring 
the Club invites top seniors and their parents to dinner 


happened that the Denton Rotarians squared off in 
the old and honorable English game of cricket. Five 
members of the Commonwealth Cricket Club of 
Washington, D. C., came to coach and watch the fun 
Two teams took the field after a tremendous picnic 
lunch of fried chicken. One hour, a cut eyebrow, and 
several bruised shins later a confused but diplomatic 
scorekeeper declared the match a draw: 99-all. “It 
was a jolly good ‘cricnic,’"’ quipped one Denton Ro- 


Less than ten months after its charter the Rotary Club of 
Palghat, India, launches its first major project: a blood- 
bank building at a local hospital. The Governor of the 
State, B. Ramakrishna Rao, unveils the cornerstone plaque. 
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tarian, but his teammates thought it a better term 
for the morning-after kink in their backs. 


APPRECIATION CAST UPON THE WATERS 

Port Arthur is a deep-water Texas port with ship- 
yards, chemical plants, big export facilities, oil re- 
fineries, and a population which has been bounding 
upward like a Texas jack rabbit. The men who 
every week wrestle with its civic problems are the 
city commissioners, unpaid citizens who are elected 
for two-year terms. As a way of saying “thanks for 
a lot of hard work,” local Rotarians seated them at 
their head table recently and handed each a certif- 
icate of appreciation. Pleased and surprised, the 
commissioners—at their next meeting—passed a 
resolution expressing their appreciation for the 
totary accolades. 


24 NEW CLUBS 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this 
department, Rotary has entered 24 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The new Clubs 
(with their sponsors in parentheses) are Sakata 
(Yamagata), Japan; Niigata Minami (Niigata), 
Japan; Naestved @stre (Naestved), Denmark; Lake 
Forest (Highland Park), Ill; Simla (Ranikhet and 
Ambala), India; Foligno (Perugia), Italy; Rheine/ 
Westf. (Miinster/Westf.), Germany; Ryugasaki 
(Mito and Tsuchiura), Japan; Delden-Borne (Hen- 
gelo [O]), The Netherlands; Homs (Aleppo), Syria; 
Juva (Mikkeli-Sankt Michel), Finland; Malabang 
(Cotabato), Philippines; Shinjo (Yamagata), Japan; 
Lae (Port Moresby), New Guinea; Goroka (Port 
Moresby), New Guinea; Kvam (Voss), Norway; 
Cabramatta (Fairfield), Australia; Karasuyama 
(Utsunomiya), Japan; Felling, England; Laihia 
(Lapua), Finland; Kawaguchi (Urawa), Japan; 
Date (Muroran), Japan; North Palm Beaches 
(Riviera Beach), Fla.; Saklaspur (Hassan), India. 


WELL-WORN STREET 

Rotarians of Mexico, Mo., aren't letting grass grow 
on the avenue of International Service. Last Sum- 
mer 72 foreign-exchange students on a cross-country 
tour sponsored by American Field Service dropped 
in for lunch and provided the Rotary Club with a 
memorable day. The students were introduced all 
around the town, and given Club banners, souvenirs, 
and a sight-seeing excursion. Mexico Rotarians have 
sponsored a year of overseas study for two high- 
school youths. 

In Geneva, Ohio, Rotarians treated 61 American 
Field Service exchange students to a boat trip on 
Lake Erie, swimming, dinner, and a dance during 
the youths’ one-day visit to their town totar- 
ians of Jeanerette, La., entertained Jaime Castillo, a 
student of interior decorating from Bogota, Colom- 
bia, for a week during his two-month English-lan- 
guage orientation course at Tulane University 
In Greencastle, Ind., Rotarians find fine programs 
among the foreign students enrolled in DePauw Uni- 
versity. The most recent project: 18 guests for 
lunch. Such contacts, says a Club spokesman, pro- 
mote increased interest in The Rotary Foundation, 
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Chatting with Robert C. Hill (left), U. 8. Ambassador to Mexico, before his revent 
talk to the Rotary Club of Austin, Tex. are Senator Lyndon B. Johnson; State 
Governor Price Daniel, a Rotarian; and Club President Maurice Acers (right). 


U.S. Admiral Hyman G. Rick- 
over (right) is greeted by 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, thheves U Qechew) Agsecies 
Past President of RI, as he ee - 
arrives for his recent talk 
before the 200-man Rotary 
Club of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Forrest 


In recognition of his public serv- 
ices, Winthrop Rockefeller (left) 
is welcomed into honorary mem- 
bership in the Rotary Club of Mor- 
rilton, Ark., by Past District Gover- 
nor Phillip H. Loh. He recently 
gave the community a new school, 


On tour of the United States, the Crown Prin: e of 

Ethiopia, His Imperial Highness Asfa W assei, is 

F a guest at charter-night ceremonies of the Rotary 

Club of Novi, Mich. Representatives of more than 

Robert B. Meyner, Governor of 40 other Rotary Clubs swelled the meeting to 300, 
New Jersey. describe his trip 

od. “ ‘in yp Eten Park ’ Nh ——— U.S. Vice-President Richard M. Nixon, honorary Rotarian of 

“ Whittier, Calif., receives his 1959-60 membership card from 

Club President Gerald S. Black as Mrs. Black looks on. 


High-lighting the day’s program 
in the Rotary Club of Kolhapur, 
India, is Shri Laxmi Menon, 
India’s Deputy Foreign Minister. 


Smt. Indira Gandhi, President of 
the Indian National Congress 
and daughter of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, addresses the 
57 members and their guests 
of the Rotary Club of Jabal pur. 
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These Rotarians... 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


NoMINATED. Joseph A. Abey, a 
newspaperman of Reading, Pa., is 
the choice of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for President of Rotary In- 
ternational for 1961-62. The Com- 
mittee made the nomination at its 
meeting in Evanston, Ill, in Jan- 
uary. 

Rotarian Abey has been circula- 
tion director of the Reading Eagle 
Times for the past 27 years, and has 
served as president of two publish- 
ing companies. In Reading he has 
been president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Boy Scouts, and 
a committee member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

A Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Reading, he has been a 
member of that Club since 1936. 
He has served Rotary International 
as Director, as District Governor, 
and as Committee Chairman and 
member. 

Rotarian Abey has been active in 
circulation managers associations 
and has travelled extensively in 60 
countries. 

ae * * 

President of Rotary Internation- 
al in 1960-61 will be J. Edd Mc- 
Laughlin, of Ralls, Tex., U.S.A., 
who was elected at the 1959 Con- 
vention of Rotary International. 


World-wide ROAR. Remember 
Byron C. Sharpe's article about 
his hobby, amateur radio, in the 
November, 1958, issue of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN? It brought so many re- 
sponses from Rotarian “hams” 
around the world that an informal 
group, ROAR (Rotarians of Ama- 
teur Radio), was formed under the 
sponsorship of the author and his 
fellow Rotarians of Glencoe, II. 
. . » Rotarian “hams” who wish to 
get in touch with others—and auto- 
matically become a member of 
ROAR—can send their QSL cards 
to Byron Sharpe, W9JKC, P. O. 
Box 366, Glencoe, Ill, U.S.A. In 


Joseph A, Abey, Reading, Pa., U.S.A., 
was named the Nominee of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for President of Ro- 
tary International for the year 1961-62. 


exchange they will receive a list 
of the call letters of 165 members 
of ROAR. 


Smoke Eater. An Episcopal priest 
rides the fire truck in Monongahe- 
la, Pa. Donning a helmet, hip 
boots, and raincoat as he goes, the 
Reverend Ralph P. Brooks dashes 
off to duty with other volunteer 
firemen when the fire siren blows. 
Although the Rotarian rector still 


The Great Medal of Commercial 
Expansion goes to 1937-38 Ro- 
tary International President 
Maurice Duperrey (right), Paris, 
France. Presenting this recog- 
nition of economic leadership is 
Past State Minister Jules-Julien. 


wears his clerical collar beneath his 
fire-fighting garb, his chief job is to 
battle the blaze with the skills he 
learned at two volunteer firemen’s 
training schools. One church mem- 
ber recalls with a chuckle a 
Thanksgiving Day service when 
the fire siren sounded. “There was 
Mr. Brooks in the pulpit straining 
at the bit,” he says. “You know, if 
there had been a second alarm |! 
doubt whether there would have 
been a_ service!” But Fireman 
srooks is still a pastor first. 


Lumberman. The old _ order 
changes—in all fields. Roscoe C. 
sriggs, of Oneonta, N. Y., has been 
in the lumber business 60 years. 
When he entered the field, there 
were many orders for wooden fenc- 
ing, and local streets were paved 
with chestnut blocks. Most of the 
town’s lumber came from local for- 
ests, and was milled by portable 
equipment in the woods. Today the 
lumber comes in by railroad car— 
often from across the continent. 
Lumber yards are more efficiently 
arranged, and are less likely to go 
up in smoke. Rotarian Briggs was 
a leader in the Northeast Lumber- 
men’s Association “clean yards” 
drive—which resulted in fewer fire 
hazards and lower insurance rates. 
Today he oversees nine lumber 
yards he owns, and manages to put 
in a good half day’s work when he 
and Mrs. Briggs aren't away on a 
trip 


Going on 100, An active Rotarian 
at 99 is John Astley, of Auckland, 
New Zealand, who was admitted to 
the Rotary Club on the same June 
day in 1923 as Auckland’s Harold 
T. Thomas, President of Rotary In- 


Photo: Les Reportages de France 
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ternational. He still maintains al- 
most 100 percent attendance, re- 
cently helped other Rotarians in 
painting a Boy Scout hall, and ata 
birthday meeting attended by 300 
Rotarians and guests from the city 
school system succeeded in blowing 
out the score of candles on his cake 
with one breat! 


Jubilee Professor. At the end of 
this school year, David E. Guyton, 
of Ripley, Miss., a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, 
will round out 50 years of teaching 
in Blue Mountain College. He's 
carrying the same teaching load he 
had 30 years ago and hasn’t missed 
a single class because of sickness 
in that time. As thousands of read- 
ers of these pages know, “Dave’”’ is 
blind 


Stopover. A chance to step back 


into the 18th Century will be af- 
forded stopping by in 


Two Wills 


Rotarians 


Help Widen 
the Way 


ry 
| HIS is the story of two men who left 


for bequests to 
One was Anton 
California, a 
the other 
New Englander 
Massachusetts, 
Dr. Struthers had 
Romance languages 
and a member of the Secretariat 
staff of Rotary International. 
jorn in Vienna, Austria, Anton Zvo- 
trade as an 
Imperial Gardens of 
sef’'s Summer 
erica he entered the flower- 


firet rn 


wills with 
The Rotary Foundation 
* Zvolanek of Ojai, 
of flower seeds; 


provisions 
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who lived in Saugu 
after his retirement 
peen a professor 

ater 


anek earned I appren- 
} in the 
Franz J resi- 
New Jersey, later 
and 
sweet 


leveloped 
oming pea. 
Known to his fel- 
charter 
of Ojai, which was 
irlier he had been 
Club of Lom- 
was 96 when he 
the Foundation was 


pat- 


Tony 
low totarians, was a member 
of the Rotary C 
organized in 1948. E 
a member of the Rotary 
por California He 
died. His bequest t 


$6,150 


MARCH, 196/ 


“Miss America.” Lynda Lee 
Mead, pavs a visit to the Rotary 
Club of Kannapolis, N. C., where 
her appreciative escort is Brice 
J. Willeford, the Club's leading 
(and only) bachelor. Last year 
he escorted “Miss North Caro- 
lina” to Rotary. And he’s still a 
bachelor. The Club is wonder- 
ing what its next move should be. 


New Bern, N. C., on their way to 
or from the Rotary Convention 
in Florida May 29-June 2. For in 
New Bern is the restored Tryon 
Palace, the colonial capitol and first 
State capitol of North Carolina, 
acclaimed by some as “the most 


beautiful building in the colonial 
Americas.” Rare antique furniture, 
a marble-floored entrance hall, 
gleaming white fireplaces, graceful 
candelabra and sumptuous drapes, 
quaint kitchen fixtures inside the 
house, and beautiful 18th Century 








Dr. Struthérs, known to Rotarians in 
all parts of the world as “Les,” was 
graduated from Harvard University. He 
taught languages at Colorado College, 
Rice Institute in Texas, Indiana State 
University, and Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in Massachusetts. 

Lester joined the Secretariat staff of 
Rotary International in 1922 and served 
Rotary in many capacities, including 
European Secretary in charge of the 
office in Zurich, Switzerland. He retired 
in 1949 with 27 years of service, the 
last seven of which were spent as As- 
sistant General Secretary. He was a 


Anton C. Zvolanek 


Lester B. Struthers 


member of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
Dr. Struthers was a bachelor. His be- 
quest to the Foundation was $40,000. 

By naming The Rotary Foundation 
in a will or life-insurance policy, Rotar- 
ians and others are using still another 
way of contributing to the support of 
the Foundation’s program of furthering 
better understanding and friendly rela- 
tions between the peoples of different 
nations 

Perhaps this is something you have 
been intending to think about, or talk 
over with your legal adviser. Bequests 
should be made to “The Trustees of 
The Rotary Foundation of Rotary In- 
ternational, a nonprofit organization for 
educational, benevolent, and charitable 
purposes with its principal offices in 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A.” 
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| gardens outside combine to impress 


the visitor. Outside, too, are stables, 
sentry boxes, and a view of remark- 
architecture. The 
restoration is the fulfilled dreatn of 
the late Maude Moore Latham, wife 
of the late James Edwin Latham, 
Greensboro, N. C., Rotarian. Dur- 
ing her lifetime Mrs. Latham 
$250,000 toward the 
restoration, plus antique furrish- 
ings valued at $125,000. After her 
death she left $1,250,000 to the 


| Tryon Palace Commission to assure 
| complete 


restoration. Under the 
direction of her son-in-law, Rotar- 
ian John A. Kellenberger, of 
Greensboro, the valuation of the 
trusts and bequest substantially in- 
creased. In addition, the State of 
North Carolina appropriated 
$227,000 toward Tryon Palace, 
which is open to the public. 


“Van’ Retires. Back in February, 
1923, the Rotary Club of Wichita, 
Kans., employed Donald E. Vander- 
voort as Executive Secretary—on a 
temporary basis. A 
few weeks ago the 
“temporary” Secre- 
tary marked his 
70th birthday, and 
retired after 37 
devoted 
service to the Club. 
‘‘Van,’’ as he is 
known to his 303 
fellow members, re- 
ceived a standing ovation at a Club 
meeting honoring him, where Past 
President Paul J. Foley 
praised his “long and faithful serv- 
ice during which he has been loved 
by Rotarians who have known 
him.” Responding with apprecia- 
tion, “Van” noted: “I am a bundle 
of memories.” 


Vandervoort 


Accent on Youth. Rotarians of 
Marysville, Kans., believe they may 
have the youngest set of Rotary 
Club officers anywhere. Club Pres- 
ident Norman Nork is 35; Vice- 
President Louis Wempe, 33; Secre- 


Topeka, Kans., Rotarians helped F erdi- 
nand Funk (right, with Club President 
Cecil Peterson) celebrate his 100th 
birthday with an elaborate three-tiered 
cake. He marked the occasion by writ- 
ing a $100 check for The Rotary Foun- 
dation. Fellow Club members believe 
he is the only Rotarian ever to reach 
age 100 with 36 perfect-attendance years 
behind him. He has been a Rotarian 
for 44 years, still attends every meeting. 


tary Al W. Rehkop, Jr., 24; 
Treasurer Henry G. Wassenberg, 
33; Director William Watson, 33; 
Director Cleo Feldhausen, 36; and 
Director Royce Head, 49. This 
group comprises the Board of Di- 
rectors; the average age is 34.7. 


Test Pills. The Four-Way Test 
was invented in the early ’30s, but 
Rotarians are always coming up 
with new ways to publicize it. War- 
ren L. Duncan, of Hackensack, N. 
J., for example, passes out an en- 
velope containing four pills: red, 
green, orange, and yellow. The 
“prescription” on the outside ex- 
plains the object of the pills: to aid 
one in the practice of applying the 
four points in the Test. 


Rotary Quilt. In Yanceyville, 
N. C., champion quilt maker Mrs. 
Samuel Bason, wife of the 25-year- 
old Rotary Club’s charter President, 
has dedicated a recent creation to 


the Club. Below the name of the 
Club on the quilt are three 
“wheels” with spokes made of sec- 
tions of Club members’ discarded 
ties, with members’ names em- 
broidered in the hubs of the small 
wheels, and “He Profits Most Who 
Serves Best” in the middle of the 
big one. 


Rotarian and Mrs. Stanley W. 
Crabbe, Cobourg, Ont., Canada, 
opened the new year by celebrat- 
ing their 53d anniversary. He 
is active in Rotary work; Mrs. 
Crabbe plays championship gol/. 
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‘Free booklet 
‘shows how 
investing may 
help you 

be a better 


provider... 


An Invitation to 


World Understanding Week 


March 20-26, 1960 





Fellow Rotarians! 

At the beginning of this Rotary year I proposed a focal point for 
our concerted effort: bridges of friendship for a more neighborly 
world. 

Your response to this appeal has been most generous and heart- 
ening. It has been received—not as an empty slogan—but as an 
invitation to the kind of personal and vital effort on the practical 
plane that is the particular genius of Rotary. Through correspond- 
ence with Rotarians of other countries, through the exchange of 
programs and publications and our student-exchange projects, many | 
of you have begun to build bridges of lasting friendship. 

The occasion of WORLD UNDERSTANDING WEEK provides | 
the opportunity for a really concerted effort. During this week in | 
March, every Rotary Club in the world is asked to take part in a | 
simultaneous demonstration of International Service. Every Rotarian | 
in the world is invited to USE his bridges of friendship in meeting | 
the greatest need in the world: international understanding. Every | 
community, every home, every business and social circle that is open | 
to Rotary influence can be stirred and stimulated and better informed 
through this concerted effort. | 

Need I urge you to share personally and as a Club in this thrilling | 
demonstration ? 

What form your part in WORLD UNDERSTANDING WEEK may 
take is for you to determine. Suggestions based on wide experience 
are available from Rotary International. Important only is your 
decision to make the effort match in greatness the potential of our 
world fellowship and the need for international understanding. 





Sincerely, 


Hanoie T. Tuomas 
President of Rotary International 


Marcu, 1960 
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If you'd like to do more for your family, 
perhaps you should consider investing. 


Responsibilities grow as a family grows. 
One way to help meet those responsibilities 
is with interest from bonds or dividends 
from stocks. Many of America's 12 million 
shareowners are helping their families and 
themselves this way. 


Investing, however, is not a certain road 
to financial success. Security prices go up 
and down, and sometimes a company may 
not pay dividends or interest. Most careful 
investors reduce the risk by adhering to 
these simple rules: 


| 1. Invest only money not needed for regu- 


lar living expenses or emergencies. 


2. Get facts about a company before in vest- 
ing in it. 


| 3. Get advice from a Member Firm of the 


New York Stock Exchange. 


If the future wants and needs of your family 
concern you, we suggest you write for our 
booklet, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” It 
answers many questions about investing. 
Moreover, it gives the records of more than 


| 400 stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
| that have paid a dividend every year from 
| 25 to 112 years. 


You'll jearn more about how investing might 


| help you be a better provider. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. 1-20, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name 





Address 








Broker, if any 
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An Extra “Thank You” 
for your Club Speaker 


Irs easy with this certificate 
of appreciation announcing a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN ($2.00 or 
$2.50). What better way to show your 
Club's appreciation for fine speakers . . . 
your gratitude for outstanding service 

.. and at the same time tell non-Rotar- 
ians about Rotary's purposes and ideals? 
THE ROTARIAN, your expertly edited 
official publication, is just the ticket. 


Certificates are free, just write: 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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TREE! 


BIG WHOLESALE 
GARDEN & SPORTING 


GooDs CATALOG 


OVER 10,000 
Nationally-Advertised 
Products at Big Savings! 
Save money on Garden and 
Home Supplies, Sporting 
Goods, Cameras, Radios and 
Gifts. ideal for employee 
purchases. incentive plans 

premiums, gifts Every item 
guaranteed 
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Tempered 
Masonite Top, 
Plasticized 
Waxed, Stain- 


Easily Seats 10 , FOLD-KING MODEL K-3 resistant. 
(5 on each side) 30 x 96 inches. 30 inches high 











Unnouning ~\ \Ytonxroe FOLD-KiING 


NEW 1960 FOLDING PEDESTAL TABLES 








pedestal in place, 

NEW Super Frame 

Underframe solidly tied at 14 vital 
| Spots. 

| NEW Wear Proof Edge 

| Anodized aluminum lip jing, seal- 








styles and sizes. Direct 
prices, special discounts. 


TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES 
CHAIRS 








me 


storing. Smooth roll- 


| ing 7 models and sizes. 








NEW Automatic Locking DIRECT FACTORY PRICES, DISCOUNTS, TERMS 
Exclusive “ a Schools 


and recommend 
and other superb specialties, MAIL COUPON, write, wire or phone us 
today for catalog, prices, discounts, terms. 


= an 2a es as en as oe ee ee ee a ew 
MONROE COMPANY, 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa. , 
Send big Monroe 1960 catalog, prices, discounts. 


Name of church or organization 


interested in (Tables? Chairs?) 











If you need a helping hand 
in Switzerland, contact... . 


UNION BANK 


OF SWITZERLAND 


Head Office: ZURICH 
Bahnhofstrasse 45 


pin down just 


to exce! 





what brings people back 


to the lanes time and time again,” an 
Omaha bowling proprietor said. “There's 
a conviviality in the noise and bustle 
of the game. Strangers meet and become 
friends. Then there’s the competition, 
which exhilarates a lot of people—the 
recognition for a good score—the chance 


without having to be young or 


muscular or dedicated. 
“There's also the destructive aspect 


where a person can work off steam by 


ing at pins and seeing them scatter 


and hearing them crash. Several doctors 
who bow! t e it’s a good escape. A 
person concentrating on his game shuts 


rything else out of his mind,” 


The port’s greatest allure probably 


is its adaptability to various human con- 
ditions. Many hundreds of blind men 
and women, using a horizontal rail to 
guide them to the foul line, are regular 
bowlers. The Blind Bowling League in 
Salt Lake City includes former railroad 
engineers, miners, attorneys, doctors, 
and businessmen. In Tucson’s Lame 
Duck League are men crippled by arth- 
ritis, polio, accidents, and war injuries. 
In Louisville, Kentucky, mental patients 
from Central State Hospital bow! week- 
ly at a neighboring center under the 
auspices of Bridgehaven, a halfway 
house to recovery. And Chicago had a 
very special league called the Ladies- 
in-Waiting. All 


course, 


expectant mothers, of 














CRYSTO-MAT 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 
FLOOR MAT 


ROTARIANS— Write for 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT SCHEDULES 
for Deaened company and office purchases. 

et ee to blend in with 
wall to wal ting. Carpet color 
and design completely visible through 
mat. Made from pone pe vee Y%-inch 
transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard 
scratch resistant surface. Impervious to 
alcohol and other discoloring agents. 
Sample chip supplied on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO., Dept. RT-3 


14 Logan St., Auburn, N. Y. 








Rotary Foundation Builders 


S INCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 34 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1959. As of January 
15, 1960, $298,541 had been received 
since July 1, 1959. The latest first-time 
100 percent contributors (with Club 
membership in parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Hawthorn (49); Nelson Bay (23); 
Uralla (24); Cootamundra (40); Dar- 
win (25). 
BRAZIL 
Nova Esperanca (17). 
CANADA 
Fairbank, Ont. (49). 
ITALY 
Savona (47). 
JAPAN 
Yokohama West (22); Wakayama 
East (30); Tsuruoka (21); Seto (22); 
Nikko (30); Kokura East (23); Ka- 
mojima (21); A-ida (27); Anan (22). 
MEXICO 
Tuxtepec (18); Reynosa (47). 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Viljoenskroon (24). 
UNITED STATES 
Murphysboro, Ill. (33); East Mead- 
ow, N. ¥. (26); Englewood, Fla. (34); 
Minden, Nebr. (51); Herrin, Ill. (48); 
Stevens Point, Wis. (61); Driggs, Ida- 
ho (21); Gillespie, Ill. (49); Edenton, 
N. C. (41); Rawlins, Wyo. (45); Rig- 
by, Idaho (24); Benton-Bauxite, Ark. 
(55) 
VENEZUELA 
Naguanagua (Valencia) (15). 


* 7 a“ 


Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions since July 1, 1959: 


200 Percenters 
Queens Village, N. Y¥. (50); Red 
Bluff, Calif. (58); Caldwell, N. J. (39); 
St. Petersburg, Fla. (200); Redmond, 
Oreg. (23); Penns Grove, N. J. (57); 
Thomaston, Conn. (51); Kilmarnock- 
Irvington-White Stone, Va. (49); Am- 


bler, Pa. (74); Nantucket, Mass. (49); 
Erlton, N. J. (29); Andalusia, Ala. 
(71); Richmond, Calif. (151); Master- 
ton, New Zealand (73); South Orange, 
N. J. (45); Homewood, Ill. (43); 
Wakefield, Mich. (21); Minersville, 
Pa. (28); Eaton Rapids, Mich. (33); 
San Carlos, Calif. (47); Castro Valley, 
Calif. (40); Vacaville, Calif. (63); 
Walla Walla, Wash. (144); Sunnyside, 
Wash. (65); Portola, Calif. (31); Bar- 
rie, Ont., Canada (51); Brandywine, 
Del. (29); Madison East, Wis. (51); 
Framingham, Mass. (82); Fort Walton 
Beach, Fla. (33); Ensley, Ala. (60); 
Gloucester City, N. J. (42); Haddon- 
field, N. J. (67). 


300 Percenters 
South San Francisco, Calif. (56); 
Lansing, Mich. (205); Oxford, Pa. 
(35); Calcutta, India (157). 


100 Percenters 
Charlotte, Mich. (82); Cochranton, 
Pa. (16) 


600 Percenters 
Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y. (79); 
North Boroughs, Pa. (61). 


3.900 Percenter 
Bakersfield, Calif. (196). 


Wives of Fort Myers, Fla. Rotar- 
ians provided a Christmas party 
for their husbands, presented them 
with a $150 check earmarked for 
The Rotary Foundation. Here Club 
President Wm. Dryden receives the 
check from Mrs. J. L. Selden, Jr. 
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THE ROTARIAN 





Announcing: 
an 


AFRICAN 
ISSUE 


with 
African Correspondent 
John Hughes 


Big-Game Hunter 
Donald Ker 


Nigerian Novelist 
Chinua Achebe 


South Africa Rotarian 
Maurice Wild 
Anthropologist 
Joseph Greenberg 
Top African Expert 
Elspeth Huxley 
Recent Ghana Governor 


Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke 


Other Noted Authors 


Brilliant Photographs 


Superb Art 
SEE 


The Rotarian 
for APRIL 


Marcu, 1960 



































| A Look around 
the Caribbean 


[Continued from page 22] 


in Latin-American markets for some 20- 
odd years and have bought skirts, 


| blouses, hats, shoes, lamps, drums, goat- 


skin milk bags, bird cages, a burnoose, 
an unstuffed hassock, serapes, mahog- 
any in all forms of carving, and once in 
Haiti I bought a burro for $5. I thought 
it was a bargain, but I didn’t think as 
to how I might get it home 

On the other hand, I continue a de- 
lightful habit of buying dolls in differ- 
ent countries. Dressed as they are in 
native clothes and typifying their coun- 
tries, they make an interesting and 
instructive collection. 

It is fun at times to decide upon an 
overseas trip at the last minute, but it 
is rarely wise—never, certainly, for the 
inexperienced traveller. {| suggest you 
plan through the services and facilities 
of an experienced travel authority. You 
might need a certificate on smallpox 
vaccination dated within three years, or 


assistance in organizing your wardrobe. 


Hotel reservations depend upon certain 
factors: the place, the season, how def- 
inite your date of arrival is, your budg- 
et. Most hotels are about ful! for the 
Winter and Summer seasons, and these 
windswept islands with little variance 


in temperature throughout the year are | 


fast becoming year-round resorts. 
Two centuries ago the West Indies 


were a year-round source of wealth to | 


Europe and coveted by half the world. 

Today people the world over covet a 
chance to go and leave a bit of wealth 
there—in order to lounge on fine 
beaches, frolic in gay night clubs, enjoy 
modern comforts, and study the colorful 
cultures, 

If you need a change of scenery, if 
you want to cap your Miami visit with 
an unforgettable adventure, then take a 
trip by plane or ship over sunny seas to 
the sunny isles of the Caribbean. There 
place your body in a recumbent position 
on a sandy beach and let the trade 


winds massage you gently; tramp the | 


sands and swim the seas, try your feet 


| on a calypso rhythm, dine to your taste | 
—and go home the refreshed, the re- | 


newed, the real you. 


There's Time 


With the day skimming by, 
Its tasks crowding thickly 
Which we're goaded to try 
To accomplish too qu.ckly, 


It's because we forget 

There are hours to borrow. 

There's time—an as yet 

Untouched whole tomorrow. 
—MAy RICHSTONE 








CAMP NORTHLAND 
for Girls 


In real wilderness setting at Ely, Minnesota, 
offers diversified program free o' “competition 
Adventurous canoe trips into Canada, sallboat 
racing, horseback pidins. dramatics, and all 
water and land sports not offered in school. En- 
closed cabins. Nurse. No poison ivy. Brochure 


A. 0. Berglund, 1158 Oak Street, Winnetka, Hi. 











TIFFANY STAND 


MODEL 
8002 


VIBRATION - FREE 
RIGIDITY. Square, 
tubuler legs. Ad- 
justable, one 
piece, open top 
+. noise-escope hatch 


For further information 
write Dept. R 


TIFFANY STAND CO 











ERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 


peer tare «ptf of , $35 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 8-20 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 





TO EUROPE 


- for those whé want more than mere travol 


Ail the usual fun, sightseeing, plus meetings with people in 
the countries visited. Early sailing Apri! 13, 48 days. Second 
tour, Europe and Scandinavia, sailing June 8, 48 days. 
Prices start at $1997. All tours include Oberammergau. 


Ed Harding’s famous Kazmayer Tour 
“for the young of all ages,” sailing 


June 9, six weeks, $1652. 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 Rand St., 





Write for brochure— 
please indicate 


Rochester, N.Y. 





This “Where to Stay" directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 
for further information and reservations. In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


goon KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT. One of Lon 
+ oS Hotels. Many bedrooms, wih Private 
Rotary Club meets every Tuesday 45 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckinghor Palace Ri 


Entire! ized, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thured 


HAWAII 
Mewaitan denon, SANDS Setet- Apartm: 
Pool, lanais, kitchens. Near 
“Don’’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, Honolulu 15. 


KINGSTON—MYATLE GANK HOTEL. Crossroads of th 
Caribbean, swimming pool, airconditioned annex, shopping 
arcade. Hotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday 


morgane cans ben Ad AmeraA. Pomeus m world 
over. fonal hosp . rooms. ir-con joned. 
*. Arturo Pore Gen. Mer 





PUERTO RICO 
SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. ._aircondt- 


Modern 
tioned, front potel close to business, shopping, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 

$3: MORITZ—KULM pore leptin ar ys bath from 

~ with fF "Le meets in 
winter: Tues., 1 ‘ling, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


SIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWI Ler. rooms. D: 
Patton, 


a. pp i lent Series ba Vice 


joderate rates. KRM Wednesday, 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


{n all the World 


there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful fall and winter vacations at 


Scottsdale 


regular inmates, is extremely 
Please write for literature. 
Located on the sun-drenched 
_ desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 6 to May 6 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD Resort wer rooms with | baths. 
air conditioned. Patio pool. 
town location. Fine convention facilities S. wan. 
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CALIFORNIA 


AL Musketeer Motel 


at South Gate of 
=f 


DISNEYLAND 


733 W. Katella-Anaheim 

Tel. PR-48065 ; 2 POOLS; 
ROOMFONES; HI FI, Revel 
in Luwury at reasonable rates. 

amily Suites 

Miami ga ee moves. Bayfront rooms 
2 restaurants bars Air-cond an term. 
Feenar dar Rowrr Club meets Th 12.15 


& suites 
Arthur 


front—winner of 


MIAM! BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. Ocean 
National Food Award R meets— Tuesday 


tary Club 
noon 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler, V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 


ILLINOIS 


g WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S ri 
wore. 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 


Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVA NSTON 


VERINGTON HOTEL 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI—_-SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms with television Restaurarits «# 00 rooms 
air-cond. Thomas Corcoran, Res. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


TENNESSEE 

Panens-—neTy, peasoev. “The South's 
Amerie Rest."' 625 rooms with beth, downtown location, 
air-cx ond itioned RM Th yee., 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn, Mgr. 


Finest—one of 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—MOTEL BAKER. Preferred address in Dallas 
Drive-in Motor Lobby co apices air-cond. TY in guest 
poms 700 rooms. F. J. ker, GM. Wed., 12:00. 


pear years OTe. TEXAS. The executive address in 
Wort room s—air-cond itioned—TV— 24 yt 3 
4 sod serv ic Liste m W. Slack, Manager. RM Friday, 12:1 


| 


| 





| 
| 





Your Letters 
[Continued from page 4] 


have them pass some laws to stop the 
labor racket and to cut down labor's 
power. Just a few left-wing union 
bosses can call a strike and cause mil- 
lions of dollars’ loss to workers, em- 
ployers, and the genera! public. 

As I see it, no Rotarian or other busi- 
nessman will agree with Sidney Lens 
that unions do not have too much power. 
An employer now has little say about 
the conduct of his business, for a union 
can tell him whom to hire and fire, how 
long the hours of work shall be, how 
long vacations workers should have, 
etc. It seems that unions desire to kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

Workers and management should be 
required to submit their disputes to 
compulsory arbitration so as to save the 
millions of dollars which are lost as a 
result of strikes. 

No union should be permitted to dom- 
the economy of a country. 

—J. J. Jones, Rotarian 
Realtor 
Arizona 


inate 


Coolidge, 


Should Help Dispel Friction 

After reading Do Unions Have Too 
Much Power? [Tue Rotarian for Janu- 
ary] my first reaction was “I wish THE 
Rotarian had not printed it.” Then I 
asked myself why a man who feels, as 
I do, that unions do have too much 
power and that some it would 
react in this way. 

I have always been a part of manage- 
ment and am definitely pro-management 
but I hope not anti-labor. After many 
years of dealing with both management 
and labor, I realize how easily “anti” 
feelings are aroused in both parties. .. . 
That is why I regret your debate and 
why I hope that in the future Tue Ro- 
TARIAN will lend its efforts toward dis- 
pelling needless friction, encouraging 
open minds and a will to coéperate. 

Emphasizing that management and 
labor have more in common than in 
conflict, stories about the effects of such 
programs as the Scanlon Plan and Hol- 
land Plan which are helping to prevent 
and resolve labor-management strife in 
a number of Illinois and Wisconsin in- 
dustries could be the subject for future 
articles in Tue Rotarian. Efforts in this 
direction would be more in keeping with 
Rotary’s fine objectives. 

—H. A. FetpMann, Rotarian 
Labor-Relations Counsellor 
Belvidere, Iliinois 


abuse 


Pleased with ‘Controversy’ 

I am pleased to see THe Rotarian is 
bringing controversial subjects out into 
open discussion [Do Unions Have Too 
Much Power?, January issue; Federal 


Tue Rorarian 








THEY 
ARE 
COMING 
IN! 


Yes, entries to the Rotary World Photo 
Contest are coming in... in batches! 
Last month a Rotarian of Portugal en- 
tered 50 different color pictures! 


From lowa comes a crisp shot showing 
how Rotarians converted a Volkswagen 
bus to carry crippled children to and from 
school . . . and from the same Club a 
sequence of eye-catching photographs 
about an old railroad engine that relives 
| the heydey of steam in the imaginations 
of youngsters who climb about it in the 
| local park. A Rotary project, and the 
| photographer was there. 


| photo of a Rotary Club President's tele- 
| vision interview with a Rotary Foundation 
| Fellow just returned from his year abroad. 


Right now, from Boston to Bangkok to 
| Buenos Aires, there are hundreds of 


| easy it is to record them on film! 
There are prizes—$2,000 in prizes—for 


| in setting up a photographic library of 
| Rotary activities, a library that will be 

drawn upon again and again in the prep- 
aration of articles, pamphlets, books, 
| and visual-aid materials for all Rotary 


| give up those original photos, just send 
| in copies. 


fugits. The contest closes July 1, 1960. 


Where do you get the rules and entry 
blanks? From THE ROTARIAN for Au- 
gust or September, 1959, or from: 


The Photo Contest Editor 
Rotary World Photo Contest 


1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, Ill. 





| From Thailand there’s a story-telling | 


Rotary Club projects under way. How | 


the entries that tell their story best. And, | 
| this is probably the only contest where 
you can’t lose—your entries will be used 


Clubs. By the way, if you are reluctant to | 


Is your entry in or on the way? Tempus | 
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Aid to Education?, October issue] as per- | 
| haps too many of us, in and out of | 
| Rotary, have shunned such subjects in | 
| the past when they came up and allowed 


a small beginning to grow into a 
serious situation as we now have in so 
many fields. That doesn’t mean looking 
for a scrap just for the sake of a fight. 
But unless many of us are willing to 
stick our necks out, so to speak, can we 
blame anyone except ourselves for ex- 
cessive government costs, the labor situ- 
ation in some fields, etc.? Keep it up! 

—Joun Friern, Rotarian 

Shoelace Manufacturer 

University City, Missouri 


Cummings Should Do Chores 

The article If Women Would Only 
Think, by Parke Cummings [Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for January], was very amusing 
yet irritating. Especially to one of the 
female class! Although I do admit that 
women say things at times which may 
not altogether make sense, I simply can- 
not reason with Mr. Cummings’ rather 
lazy ideas. It seems to me that if Mr. 
Cummings would do his chores and 
stop trying to give his “poor” wife 
logical reasons for getting out of wor'k, 
he would better himself in the long rw. 

—Donna SCHINZING 

Morton Grove, Illinois 


Re: The ‘Burns of Ukraine’ 

I enjoyed very much Archibald Stev- 
enson’s article, The Dream of Robert 
Burns (Tue Rotarian for December]. It 
reminds me that a year hence Ukrain- 
ians throughout the world will observe 
the centennial of the passing of their 
hero-poet, Taras Shevchenko, who, ac- 
cording to Alfred Jensen, his Swedish 
biographer, is “not only a national! poet, 
but also a universal genius, one of the 
lights of humanity.” 

Born a serf February 25, 1814, Shev- 
chenko’s emancipation came about 24 
years later through the payment to his 
master of 2,000 rubles, raised by friends 
who recognized his unusual gifts as 
poet and painter. The succeeding nine 
brilliantly creative years in freedom 
ended abruptly with his banishment for 
life into a remote military garrison in 
Siberia, “with express prohibition of all 
writing or drawing” added to the sen- 
tence of exile in the Czar’s own hand. 

Shevchenko has been called the Burns 
of Ukraine. In an anniversary address 
delivered in 1951, Professor W. K. 
Mathews, of the University of London, 
said, “Here apparently was another 
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THE love of liberty is the 

love of others; the love of 

power is the love of ourselves. 
—William Hazlitt 
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Here's a unique opportunity .. . 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Phiico-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—busi 

of all kinds—are going into the sel{-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment. 








Here are some of the facts: The coin« 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi- 
cient operation, There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself. 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Phileo Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 


* full data on business locations in your erea 


and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Loundry Eavip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Phiico Corporation 


PC eee ee 


PHILCO CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept R46 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Please send me information right away on 

Philco-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 

ment, also the name of my local distributor. 


Name 


Address 








City. 











ORANGE GARDENS 
KISSIMMEE, FLORIDA 


Mail Coupon NOW 
for full information! 
COOCHSSOSOESSES OO OSOOEOE 


s ORANGE GARDENS 

Box 291, Dept. 0-3 

: Kissimmee, 

S Name 

$ Address a 

a en 
AD 58169 (1) 














COAT 
and 


HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an order- 
ly manner—aired, dr 
and “in press.” No. 
wall racks come in any 
length to fit; 4 spaced 
coat hangers and hat 

s running foot. 

ount on wall at the desired height for 
each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker 
accommodates 50 ple, goes wherever 
needed on large ball-bearing-swivel cast- 
ers. Answers the wraps problem, in ves- 
tibules or for meetings, dinners, etc. 

lent, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns. 
Write for Bulletin CK-11 
Portable umbrella and over- 
shoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO 
Room 


The Check People 
Rt. 83 and Madison St., Elmhurst, !!!. 





Burns, yet, all in all, Shevchenko was 
more influential than Burns.” 

The popularity of Shevchenko is by 
no means confined to his native Ukraine. 
His poetry has been translated into al! 
the principal languages of the world 
More than 8 million volumes of his 
poetical works have been printed. 

The following passages from the 
scholarly Slavonic Review (Volume 3), 
published in London, attest to the uni- 
versal esteem in which he is held: 


He was a asant’s son and has become 
a prince in the realm of spirit... . 

e was a serf and has become a Great 
cower in the commonwealth of human cul- 
ee 

Fate pursued him cruelly throughout life, 
yet it could not turn the pure gold of his 
soul to rust, his love of humanity to hatred, 
or his trust in God to despair... . 

And it withheld till after death its best 
and costliest prize—undying fame and ever- 
new delight which his works call forth in 
millions of human hearts. 7 

—Joun Pancuuk, Rotarian 


Casualty-Company Counsel 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Re: Leadership for Peace 

From time to time articles and letters 
and excerpts from Rotary Club publica- 
tions on the subject of “Why I am a Ro- 
tarian” have appeared in THe Rotarian. 
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If I may add my bit, | would say I am 
a Rotarian because of Rotary’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace. Further effort 
on the part of Rotary is seen in the 
December issue of the Magazine, in 
which the book Seven Paths to Peace 
is mentioned 

Having long worked for the cause of 
peace, I feel it is well to note something 
of leadership and associations dedicated 
to peace. I speak of but one here: Car- 
rie Chapman Catt, one of the greatest 
U.S.A. has ever 
than anyone else she was 


leader the 
known. More 
responsible for the adoption of the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 

When the campaign for woman’s suf- 
frage was won, Mrs. Catt directed her 
energies to the association known as the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
of War. I have in my file a letter 
written in 1931, the final sen- 


woman 


Cure 
from her 
tences of which are as follows: 


I am realizing how the great woman 
suffrage century is coming to its end and 
the curtain is being drawn down on the 
scenes that once agitated the nation 

The new generation is enlisting itself for 
peace—that will take its century, but it 
will win 


—ArtTHUR J. Secor, Rotarian 
Farm-Mgt. Service Operator 
Keosauqua, Iowa 


‘October Issue an Inspiration’ 

We have just completed reading the 
“International Student Issue” [THe Ro- 
rARIAN for October]. Please accept our 
heartiest congratulations. 

Our town does not have the facility 
students, but 
were deeply interested 


of meeting international 
nevertheless we 
in the work being performed by Rotary 
elsewhere 

We may not have the opportunity of 
students 
have 


visiting or being visited by 


from other countries, but we 


learned that we have plenty of work 
ahead of us with our own local schools, 
and your October issue was an inspira- 
tion. Many thanks! 
—W. G. Binns, Rotarian 
Poultry Raiser 


Ribeirao Pires, Brazil 


A Lesson Aided 

At the Cité Universitaire in Paris, 
France, are many houses for students 
similar to the 
International pictured in the 
“International Student {Tue Ro- 
TARIAN for October]. One of the houses 
is La Casa dell’Italia (see photo], built 
for Italian students at the University of 
Paris. 

The Rotary Club of Milan, Italy, 
originated the idea for the house, and 
soon it had the support of the Rotary 
Clubs of Italy and other organizations, 
including the Italian Government. The 
Italian Rotary Clubs together 
in providing considerable financial help. 
1958, 


ceremonies. It has 


countries 
Houses 


from other 


Issue” 


worked 


The house was opened in June 
with appropriate 
100 rooms with 120 beds, the extra 20 
beds being reserved for students from 
other countries Italy. This is 
done out of gratitude toward the other 
houses at Cité that ac- 
cepted Italian students before they had 
students 


besides 
Universitaire 


a building of their own. All 
pay a modest sum for board and room, 

Through their Interna- 
tional many 
parts of the world, Rotarians are ena- 
students of different nations to 
learn valuable lessons in the art of 
living together with understanding and 


support of 
Houses on campuses in 


bling 


goodwill. 
—Giacomo Zanussi, Rotarian 
Editor, Italian Rotary Magazines 
Milan, Italy 


Now housing Italian students at the University of Paris, this 100-room building 
was erected with financial aid from members of Italian Rotary Clubs (also see letter), 
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«7 ‘Meet Ned Newman’ 


nt 
MOMENT for the 


A BIG 

new member of a totary 
Club come at the first 
I he attends after 


Sometime dur- 


regu- 
ar meeting 
his election 
ing the welcoming ceremony, 
as he stands before the entire 
with his 
the 


new 


sponsor at his 
“Meet Ned 


mo- 


member ship 
words 
oul member.” It’s a 
certain to look back On as a 


side, he hears 
Newman, 
ment he is 
significant beginning in his life. 

your Rotary Club welcome 
there is no uni- 
form way of it, Rotary C 
follow “custom made” plans 
that reflect individual think- 
these 


How doe 
its new members? As 


dolr ubs 


; 
everywhere 
of welcome 
Though pet cere- 


ing lized, 


monies demonstrate how important it is 


an” to be formally 
» by some carefully 


for every Ned New 
admitted to his C 
planned progra 7 
videly used plan consists entirely 
ple and dignified introduction of 
TI plan, as all wel- 
plan shou the 
truction in all phases 
will be given 
meeting. When the 
the introduction, the 
the 


coming d, is based on 
conclusion that ll 


of Rotary has been or 


sponsor 
Club President usually welcomes 
ialf of the Board of 
entire membership. 


new member on bel 
Dir yY and the 

; coming procedure affords the 

Club President 

an opportuni- 

ty to place a 

Rotary 

blem in the la- 

pel of the new 


em- 


member, and 


to present hii 1 material about the 
organizatior which he is 
part. In many Clubs the material 
sented includes a framed copy of the 
Object of Rotary; 


now a 


pre- 


idventure in Service, 
the new mem- 
about Rotary 

a down-to-earth 


a book designed to give 
ber basic information 
Is My Business. 


Vocational 


Service 
presentation of Service; 
to Peace 
Service*; and a 
* Revista ROTARIA 
Ther riations to this sim- 
ple plan of introduction. One includes 
inform member that he will 
to tell the Club 
within 30 to 60 
becomes better 


Seven Paths the new book on 
Internationa 


Tue Roras 


copy of 





& 
‘ 


* Available at the Central Office: 


acquainted with Rotary and 
with his fellow members, and 
often has an opportunity to 
hear one or two other self- 
introductions. 

Another variation takes the 
form of a make-believe radio 
broadcast. This is especially suitable 
for presenting several new members. 
Rotary Clubs that use it are those that 
meet in rooms with loud-speaker instal- 
lations. The President presents the first 
of the new members, and then from 
the loud-speaker comes a voice that 
picks up the introduction and goes on to 
tell other interesting facts and informa- 
tion about the new man. The procedure 
is then repeated for the others to be 
introduced. 

In addition to the plan for a simple 
introduction of a new member is one 
that involves a more 
elaborate procedure. 
It takes the entire pro- 
gram time of one 
meeting, but its pur- 
pose goes beyond an 
introduction. Through 
a talk, a panel discus- 
sion, or a question-and-answer program, 
this kind of meeting is arranged to pro- 
vide Rotary information for newcomers 
to the Club, and often the participants 
are veteran members and several! of the 
Club’s newcomers themselves. 

In many of the larger Clubs, which 
admit new members almost every week, 
this kind of program is conducted two 
or three times a year. For members of 
recent admission, it is a fresh course on 
Rotary; for older members it is a re- 
fresher course that helps to keep their 
fund of Rotary information complete 
and up to date. 

This kind of meeting also has its 
variations, one of which is the holding 
of a “New Members’ Day.” Some Clubs 
enliven the program by showing a mo- 
tion picture of new members in their 
places of business and having the mem- 
bers describe their vocations. 

Plans for welcoming the new member 
are a part of the never-ending process 
of Rotary education. 


aw 


~ 


Adven- 
ture in Service, 1 to 9 copies, 75 cents each; 
10 or more, 60 cents each—Service is My 
Business, 1 to 9 copies, $1 each: 10 or more, 
75 cents each—Seven Paths to Peace, $1 a 
copy. 10 or more, 75 cents each. 


Ben 
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W. Sist Street, N. ¥. 1, N.Y. 





VISIT ROTARY CLUB MEETINGS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


(Clabes in 30 foreign cities otetted last weer) 
WORLD TOUR 74 DAYS. Japan, For- 
mosa, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
BALI, Bangkok, ANKOR WAT, India, 
Nepal, Kashmir, Egypt. LUXOR, The 
Holy Land, PETRA, Beirut, Istanbul, 

reece. Sections leaving March, June, 
Sept. 

AFRICAN SAFARI 65 DAYS. Make a 
cirele tour of the entire continent of 
Africa, visit all SIX NATIONAL 
PARKS, thrilis and excitement galore, 
premics. duck-billed women, ANIMALS 

y the thousands. Sections leaving 
June, Sept., Jan. 

ROTARY WIVESII! Let dad do the 
sight seeing, I'll show you where to do 
your shopping and get the BEST 


Send for tour folders and names of 
TIS ROTARIANS and Business 
Men traveling with me. 


SYcamore 86-5219 
1303 Mar Vista 











A SUPPLEMENT 
TO YOUR PRESENT 
SALARY 





Coin-Operated An Income 


Norge Equipped | When You 
Self-Service Retire > 


TF oii 


the ideal, low-investment, high-return, “‘sec- 
ond business” for t man who wants the 
extra security of an additional income. 


For many years these fully automatic, coin- 
operated, self-service Laundry Stores have re- 
ceived community-wide acceptance and have 
proven highly profitable. Launderamas fea- 
ture the best equipment available at the low- 
est financing terms in the industry—as low 
as 10% down with the balance financed at 
6% over a three year period. 

Launderamas are seif-amortizing and con- 
ducive to chain operation. Because they are 
fully automatic, they demand littie of your 
time. Because there are no salaries or fran- 
chise fees, the cost of operation is extremely 
low, and you are able to offer your customers 
a 40% to 60% savings on their laundry needs. 

The sole purpose of our national organiza- 
tion is to assist and guide you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store opera- 
tion. Our staff is made up of independent 
associates who are able to offer you the bene- 
fit of their years of experience in this tried 
and proven successful feild. 


For complete information and name of 
nearest office, call or write— 


Zeolux Corp. 





YUkon 6-9740 
New York 16, N. Y. 
eee 
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MARTINS FLAGS 


TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment, Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 60-8 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO.. FORT DODGE. IOWA 





QUICKLY FOLD 

OR UNFOLD! 
Maximum Secting 
Minimum Storage 


PERFECTIONEERED 
Better e 


Tila Write for Folder 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 








BENEFACTIONS 
fev St pe my 
or alu- 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
Since 1882 


NEWMAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
Dept. 696, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


EVERGREEN TREES 


Pine, Spruce, Fir seedlings for Christmas trees, 
reforestation, game protection, beautification 
and timber. Write for Stock List and Planting 
Guide. Wholesale prices. 


RAYMOND NELSON 
CHRISTMAS TREE NURSERY 
DUBOIS, PA. 




















Important—To Subscribers 


BEFORE YOU MOVE—WRITE! 
Send us a letter, card or Post Office 
change-of-address form. Tell us both your 
old and your new address . . . send mailing 
strip from last copy received and ALWAYS 
include your postal zone number and the 
name of your Rotary Club. 
At least 5 weeks before you move, notify 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, ii. 














DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


«++ Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 


aw nciple that contradicts every idea you've ever 

it pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke coo! 
tod sala toe after hour, day after day, without rest 
without bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 





HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


Free (ustrates pres hure 
shows hw 


original Write tes for gees 
ideas for reasonably-priced sol , ~y hy modal 


bronze 
honor ideas, ask for 
ure 8. 


awards, 
rotis, 


laques — na 
testimonials 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 1? 








A LETTER 


RALPH 


in longhand by 
tractor Te- 


written 
HUGHES, a 
is more than 


ROTARIAN 


tailer Edinburg, Té ras, 
paper on which thoughts are 
expressed; it i look at. 
You'll learn why this is so in the fol- 


tory he tells. 


a piece of 


pleasing to 


E, ER since I was a boy in Fairbury, 
Nebraska, I been interested in 
hip. I studied business penman- 
Fairbury it gave an 
ition of handwriting methods 
l-formed and legible 
the beginning of a 
that has given me 
the 


have 
and me 
app! er 

that pl 


characte! 


oduce we 
It was 
sure-time 


nted 


activity 
uncou hours of pleasure over 

When we 
the Rio ¢ 


I continued study 


pondence. 


from Nebraska to 
Valley in Texas, 
ing penmanship, but 
I signed up for a 
penmanship of- 
My writing 
especially after 


moved 


rrande 


by cor? 

course in ornamental 
fered by a 
improved considerably, 
I obtained the kind of pen used for 
tapering letters in the 


in Ohio. 


school 


shading and 


approved way. 

A fine and a 
great assets for this kind of writing. 
The of the pen enables it to 
spread at the slightest increase in pres- 
This causes a heavier flow of ink, 

and tl ices shading. A free move- 
| ment of the arm contributes to the sym- 


pen supple wrist are 





flexibility 


sure 


us prod 





At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


Pen in hand, Rotarian Ralph Hughes is 
shown in a typical leisure-time pose. 


effect the penman hopes to 
achieve, and this calls for a steady hand 
a pleasant frame of mind. As in the 
a factor in the kind 
of ornamental 


metrical 


and 
other arts, mood is 
of work the practitioner 
penmanship is to do. 

One of my best efforts—and certainly 
the length— 


was a several 


able 


ongest in terms of paper 

birthday greeting with 
ind names on it. It was for 
though at the time he 
wasn't President. It was in 1952 when 
he was running for the Presidency, and 


thous: Pres- 


ident Eisenhower, 


A sample of Penman Hughes’ 
talent at sketching and writ- 
ing in an ornamental fashion, 


Tue RorTarRian 





in this area nted 


greeting in San Antonio, 


his supporters pres 
him with the 
Texas 

This is a hobby for a Ro- 
it helps him to 
in a special way 
prepare piace ecards for our 
affairs, and I en- 
memo- 


perfect 
tarian to have, because 
be of service to others 
I usually 
Rotary 

gross ch 
rial books for 


nignt 
certificates, and 
churches. An especially 
satisfying use of my penmanship comes 
frorn helping students develop an in- 
terest in better handw riting. 

ssure of daily life being what 
business people and students usual- 
fast, and thus produce 
other handwritten 
communications are barely 
I'm hoping for a return to legibility and 
It's so pleasing to 


arters 


The pre 
it is 
lv write too 
and 


memos, letters, 


that legible 


stvie in handwriting 


see. 


What's Your 


lf you would like yo 


Hobby? 


hobby listed below 
that is, if you are a 
a Rotarian’s wife or chtld—juast 
BBYHORSE Groom a note. All he 
asks is that you indicate the name of the 
Rotary Club of your affiliation and agree to 
answer all correspondence which comes your 
owing the listing 
Albert J. Wi 
| hange 
Ave., Saskatoon, 


in some uture iseue 


drop Tue He 


way fol 
Stampa: 
ish colonia ou ere 


505 Albert 


eaton (collects Brit- 
for Canadian 
Sask.., 


stampa) 
Canada 
Posteards: José D. Tito (son of Rotarian 
cards l exchange for Phil 
Lyceum of the Philippines 
lippines 
vas (collects stamps 
issues for those of 
Wellington Crescent 


cotiects post 
ippine cards 
Intramuros, Manila 
ee C. E. C. Thon 
will ¢ je Canad 
other countries 1420 
Wir er, Man., Canada 
Horses; Ol Painting: Holly Heath (11- 
year-old wihter of pLartan—interesied in 
horse do pat ! 607 W. Summit St 
M auohete lowa, 1 A 
Stamps: uro Plata (collects stamps 
uu hes corr pond ith others similarly 
interested 4 x 108, Baguio, Philip 
p 
Pen Pats: The fo ing have indicated 
having pen friends 
year-old son of Ro 
ndence wih any 
njoys art, st 
St., Thames, N 


rold daughter of 
friends in Orient 
kes instrumental 
Girt Scouts 129 
US.A 
d daughter of Ro 
iis aved li ij in 
md, Scotland 
swirimine 
nmursting ) 
S.A 
ar-old daug 
ends in U.S.A 
okery, popular 
8 Comins 
sland, New Zeala 
ar-old son of Rotar 
Japan, S 
i other part 
ting; will 
on about 
Maine St 


daughter 

aaed 
likes swim 
irsing, #port 

LU S.A 

r-old daugiit 
friends in Fu 

wimming 


Linden Dr 


id daughter « 
Outside ft 
rT’ music, apor 


incraig Rd., M 


MARCH 


1960 


_ liot’s Rd. 


Carol Lewis (8-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants correspondents in Austria 
Canada, England; interested in stamps: witi 
preted 5210 Bitterroot Way, Yakima, Wash., 
18 


Priscilla Spence (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—enjoys sports, popular music, 
chess, Girl wag ith 611 8. Church St., Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. US.A. 

Missy Bh (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—likes dancing, swim ming, music), 
P. O. Box 107, Wytheville. Va., 

Cathie Haas (13-year-old ee om of Ro- 
sortenoereee rinking glasses; likes 

orts, Girl Scouse, piano), R. D. 1, Box 218, 
flawiley, Pa., U.S.A. 

Mark Bedford (10-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes correspondents outside U.S.A.; in- 
terests include stamps, coins, Nature), 1208 
Belmeade, Champaign, lil, U.S.A. 

Ellen Kerns (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—prefers pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
enjoys tennis and badminton, stamps, pop- 
ular records), Humboldt, Nebr., U.S.A 

Judith Hample (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include dolls, postcards, 
stamps), 1333 E. Lake Rd., Hammondsport 
R. D., N. Y¥., U.S.A. 

Kay Smith (13-year-old daughter of Rotar- 
ian—likes cats, music, dancing, postcards, 
ashion designing), P. O. Box ids. Pecos, 

x., US.A 

Kristen Hardendorf (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen pals aged I1- 
14; interested in dramatics, piano, switm- 
ming, popular music, travel, Girl Scouts), 
14 W. 35th St., Reiffton, Reading, Pa.. US.A 

Nancy Gorman (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—likes tennis, golf, swimming, po 
ular music, dogs). 1002 Ridgeway Bivd., I 
Pere, Wis., US 

Carole Stet aightin (15-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in Ger 
many, Australia, Austria; interests include 
science-subject reading, emir witidlife), 
Rockriver Farms, Byron, Il., 

Padmini Doraiswami (22- aes daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in Can- 
ada and U.S.A.; interests include rowing and 
dancing), “Sri Krishna,” 2/28 Edward El- 
Mylapore, Madras-4, India 

Aman Ali (son of Rotarian—interests in 
clude cricket, hockey, photography, rock ‘n’ 
roll, movies, movte-star photos), Time and 
Tune, 64/8 Edwardes Rd., Rawalpindi, Pak- 
istan. 

David Breckenfelder (son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends aged 8-21; interests in 
clude coin collecting, sports, Boy Scouts, 
camping), 519 W. Third St., Muscatine, lowa, 
U.S.A, 


Ann Breckenfelder (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—likes sports, Girl Scouts, ag 
camping), 519 W. Third St., Mus« atine, lowa, 
U.S.A. 

Vicki Moore (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes English-speaking pen friends 
outside U.S.A.; interested in coins, rocks, 
piano, photography), 113 Franklin St., Den 
ton, Md., 

Brye Ann Foster (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in swimming, drawing, 
and archaeology), Box 163, laeger, W. Va., 
US.A. 

Janet Lansdowne (9-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals in U.S.A., That- 
land, Scotland, Switzerland; interested in 
dancing, singing. art, horses, music, dra- 
matics, coins), 22 Westbrook St., Beverly 
Hills, Sydney, N N.'S.W., Australia 

Brij Mohan Sodhi 123- year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—likes sports, dancing, popular mu 
sic, travel, hiking), 123 Model Town, Am 
bala, India 

Carol Jo Downing (wishes pen friends 
aged 11-13; tnterests include horses and 
reading), 127 E. Midland, Shawnee, Okla. 
US.A 

Aveek Sarkar (14-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—wishes pen friends outside India; likes 
stamps, first-day covers, photography, sports, 
magic, acience, literature), P4, C.1.1., Scheme 
No. 51, Calcutta-5. India 

Marvy Neander (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotartan—wishes 12-year-old pen friend tn 
Hawaii, U.S.A.), 57 Chestnut St., Salem, N. J 

Elizabeth Bentley (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends outside U.S.A 
likes horseback riding. comes. sports), 638 
First St., Lapeer. Mich., U.S.A 

Cathy Auger (i1-year- “ad ‘daughte r of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals in Ena'and and 
US.A.; likes music, sporte, knitting), 37 
Rumsey Rd., Toronto 17, Ont.. Canada 

Susan Enemark (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in horses and horse 
manship, movie stars, magazines), 170 Main 
Dr.. San Rafael, Calif. USA 

Mike Tause (son of Rotaritan—interesied 
in electronics, aviation, ships; would like to 
correspond with amateur-radio operators), 
Forest Rd., Bradfordwoods, Pa A 

—THe Hossynorse Gaoom 


WYNAK EE 


Dorset, Vermont. In the Green 
Mountains. Boys, Girls 5 to 14. 


7 enroliment. Creative Folk Arts 
Crafts. Indian Lore. Rifery Archery 
Hikes. Trips. Hayvides. Registered Morgan 
horses. Canoeing, All — Special care 
for younger campers. Fapert staff. idea! 
facilities. 1000 acres Booklets 


Mr. and Mrs. Kuhrt N. Wieneke, Dorset, Vermont 








REFLECTING 
\2 AUTO EMBLEM 


~~ A — ! Features 
you embership 


Sewell, 


Postoais in vis, SIGN OF DISTINCTION 


Reinforced . Lal 
Banter! BOOS AeA Bde aeieeeee 
Rasy to attach i “Teton 
Guarantee IDEAL GI Fo Rr ARIANS. 
SECRETARIES: Write for WHOLESALE PRICES 


PENNY ADY. CO., ave. ¥. Conn. 

















“EVERY TIME | LIFT 
THE RECEIVER OFF THE 
HOOK | EARN $5.60” 


—Says JACK SCHWARTZ, 
of Los Angeles, who hes 
sold nearly ten million dol- 
lars worth of insurance— 
oll by “cold” telephone- 
made appointments. 


Mr. Schwarts is the author of the 
book, “How Te Get More Business 
By Telephone,” just out—filled to 
the brim with tailed experience 
and for greater busi 
ness success via the telephone— 
for department store. grocer, 
estate, insurance, bonds, 
liances. household goods, 
industrial goods—the most 
complete and aa 
compilation of mo 
bringing telephone onling rmsthods ever made 


A BOOK which you—everybody, from top 
executive of a big corporation, down to 
private secretary. steno. office manager, 
salesman, grocer, butcher, real estate seller. 
insurance man, banker, radio or TV repair, 
laundry ordering, service store manager 
dentist can profit by, immedia ely. Today & 
a day of telephone salesmanship 


This book has been long and carefully in 
the making—a compilation of actual practice 
actual experience-——a down-to-earth, illus 
trated. fact and figure book. which those 
who know admit is far and away the best, 
if not the only book providing such useable, 
tested material. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
refund 


Order it at once and pur if te work-—tt 
will give you real dividends at once 


Only 85.00 which inclades mailing costes. 
10% discount for 3 or more. 





Jack Schwarts, America’s greatest tele 
phone salesman is available. for national 
pe yp meetings, sales ral- 

and meetings. Whit or 
PHONE nm o further information. 











JACK SCHWARTZ TELEPHONE SALES CLINIC 
Station 


P.O. Box 24491 
Los Angeles 24, b . 


Gentlemen 
Please rush copies of “How to Get 
More Business by Telephon: at once. The 
price is $5 which includes mailing cost 
Enclosed ie my check Send COD 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City & State 
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My Favorite Story 


As punishment for a serious crime, 
the prisoner was placed in a cage with a 
ferocious lion. The animal gazed at the 
man for a while, then laid down on the 
floor with his front paws crossed before 
him. The prisoner thought that he had 
been misinformed, and that the lion was 
not so bad after all. 

Just then the lion said, “I don’t know 
what thoughts are going through your 
mind, but I am saying grace.” 

—Harry A. Starr, Rotarian 
Weston, Massachusetts 


Tue Rorarian will pay $5 to Rotarians or 
their wives for favorite stories. Send them 
to Stri d Gears, THe Rorarian Magazine, 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Understatement 
At that recent class reunion, 
How my old school chums surprised 
Me... 
The poor guys got so fat and bald, 
They hardly recognized me! 
—F. G, Kernan 


What's in a Name? 

Judging by their professions, what 
might be the names of the wives of each 
of the following men? 

1. Lawyer’s wife. 2. Weaver's wife. 3. 
Gambler’s wife. 4. Shoemaker’s wife. 5. 
Fisherman’s wife. 6. Civil engineer's 
wife. 7. Botanist’s wife. 8. Sexton’s wife. 
9. Porter’s wife. 10. Milliner’s wife. 11. 
Upholsterer’s wife. 12. Musician’s wife. 


This quiz was submitted by Mrs. Max EF. 
Sa . wife of an Elkader, lowa, Ro- 
tarian. 


Isles of Caprice 
Many islands answer to more than one 
name. Can you match each island in the 
first paragraph with the correct alias in 
the second paragraph? 
1. Bedloe’s Island. 2. Tonga. 3. Rapa 
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“And be sure to write to me every 


week——even if it is only a small check.” 


66 


Nui. 4 San (Ecuador). 5. 


Cristobal 

Galapagos. 6. Tokelau. 7. Moloccu. 8. 
Sandalwood. 9. Sulu (The Philippines). 
10. San Salvador. 11. 
Island. 12. Nansei. 
rides. 

(a) Sumba Island. (b) Candia. (c) 
Union Islands. (d) Liberty Island. (e) 
Jolo. (f) Ryukyu. (g) Watlings Island. 
(h) Tortoise Islands. (i) Easter Island. 
(j) Tasmania Island. (k) Western 
Islands. (1) Friendly Islands. (m) Spice 
Islands. (n) Chatham Island. 


This quiz was submitted by 
due, of Romulus, New York. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


Van Diemen’s 
13. Crete. 14. Heb- 


Ida M. Par- 


Hindsight 
When our driving spe ed 
Is le gal 
We don't have to watch 
Like eagle! 


— JAMES E. Bitss, Rotarian 


battered wrecks of humanity 
sitting together on a city park 
bench, when one informed his neighbor, 
“I’m a man who never took advice from 
anybody.” 

“Shake, old fellow,” said the other. 
“I’m a man who followed everybody's 
advice."—The Bulletin, Stmitnc, On- 
TARIO, CANADA 


Two 
were 


There is a way for a man to slip 
deeper and deeper into the quagmire of 
insolvency and do it with glitter and 
show. It is called refinancing.—Coffey 
Grounds, CorreyviLLe, KANSAS. 


The latest class of underprivileged 
children are those whose parents own 
two cars but no speedboat.—The Rotary 
Bit, Mexico, MIssourRt. 

“Yes, I'll give you a job 
the store.” 

“But I’m a college 

“O. K., I'll show you how.”—The 
Rupert Net, Prince RUuUPERT, 
British Cotwmpia, CANADA, 


Sweep out 

graduate.” 

Prince 
It wouldn’t be so bad if civilization 

were at the but this is one 


of those cloverleaf jobs.—Sparks, Lovuts- 
VILLE, KENTUCKY. 


crossroads, 


An old Indian was s 
a hill with his son, looking over the 
beautiful valley below. Said the Indian, 
“Someday, my son, all the land will be- 


tanding on top of 





Answers to Quizzes 
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long to the Indians again. Paleface all 
go to the moon.”—The Bullwheel, Hot- 
BROOK, ARIZONA. 


Inviting a friend to his wedding an- 
niversary, the man explained: “We're 
on the seventh floor, apartment 7D. Just 
touch the butten with your elbow.” 

“And why should I use my elbow?” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake, you're not 
coming emptyhanded, aré. you?”—The 
Reporter, Port WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

. . 

This month's winner comes from Fred Mor- 
row, The Dalles, Oregon, Rotarian. Closing 
date for last lines to complete it: May 15. 
The “ten best” entries will receive $2. 


WESTWARD WOE 
A speeder en route to the West 
Was picked up along with the rest; 
His license requested, 
He hemmed and protested, 


TILL WE MEET 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for November: 
We once hed a prezy named “Bill,” 
Who replenished the Rotary till. 
He fined every guest 
And the members with zest, 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
Of Bill's bills in the till there was nill 
(Williston Wirt, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Pear! Harbor, Hawaii.) 
And they paid him in cash—and ill will. 
(SG. W. Jeffers, member of the R 
tary Club of Farmville, Virginia.) 


But his own contributions were nil. 
(Donald McDonald, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Winter Haven, Florida.) 
But his enthusiasm mode him a “dill.” 
(H Cooper, member of the Ro- 
jary "ae of Warwick, Australia.) 
And boasted fo all of his skill. 
F. J. Parish, member of the Roter 
lub of Kemptville, Ontario, Canada. 
Soon the Club a the till had their fill. 
8. Fuller, member of the Ro- 
44 Club of Cleveland, Ohic.) 
So ‘twas cheaper to eat in a grill. 
Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
otary Club of Sevannah, Georgia.) 
‘Til they groaned, “Who elected this pill?” 
(Pete Booth, son of an Al- 
bion, Michigan, Rotarian.) 
Now we fee! like we've been through the reo 
Virgil E. Lowder, member of the 
otary Club of Houston, Texas.) 
But now it's the chairs he can't filll 
(Walter M. Stroup, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Saratoga Springs, New York.) 


THE ROTARIAN 





Before and after the Convention 
a leisurely Pacific crossing by ship 
or a swift jet flight 


Tours in colorful Japan 
Visits to other Asian countries 


or even a round-the-world trip 
Fill in end mail card below for details 


ad 


| am interested in attending the Tokyo Convention. 
Please send me travel and tour information. 


My party probably will consist of persons, including 
myself. 


| prefer to travel by air____ship. 


4 
sg 
‘- 


Besides Japan, | would like to visit: 


a 
F nil 


Name (please print) Rotary Civb 


Address Get City Stete or Province Country 
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>> POST CARDe@ 


North American Transportation Committee 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


587 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 
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THE TOKYO CONVENTION 


of ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
28 MAY-1 JUNE, 1961 


Rotary’s first international convention in Asia provides the chance of a lifetime to 
travel to Japan and other Asian countries with congenial fellow Rotarians. The North 
American Transportation Committee of R.1., through its official travel agents, the 
American Express Co. and Thos. Cook & Son, offers a selection of sea and air travel 
and interesting pre- and post-convention tours. Mail the post card to get full informa- 
tion if you are considering attending. No obligation, of course. 


BY SEA 


Sailing from San Francisco, the American President Lines Ships, PRES! 
DENT CLEVELAND, PRESIDENT HOOVER, PRESIDENT WILSON 
and the Orient and Pacific Line ship CHUSAN. 

Fares will vary depending on the type of accommodation. At present on 
the American President Lines minimum round-trip first class fare between San 
Francisco and Y okohama is $918.00 per person in a double room, plus tax 


BY AIR 


Five airlines in regular service between the west coast of Canada and the 
USA will offer frequent service: British Overseas Airways Corp., Canadian 
Pacific Airlines, Japan Airlines, Northwest Orient Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways. The present round-trip fares between port cities on the 
Pacific coast of Canada and the USA and Tokyo are $1,170.00 first class and 
$878.40 tourist class ( plus jet supplement and applicable taxes). 


TOURS 


Before and after the convention there will be stopovers in Hawaii, land 
tours in Japan, and visits to other Asian countries, as well as Round-the 
Pacific and round-the-world trips. 


MAIL the post card today to get full 
information about travel to Tokyo. 


North American Transportation Committee 
Rotary International 

Benny H. Hughes, Chairman 

Ernest L. Erickson, Member 

Lee V. D. Schermerhorn, Member 

Mailing Address: 587 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


NOTE: Also active is the Australia and New Zealand Transportation Commit)ce 
of R.I. which is making travel arrangements from its territory to Japan. For 
information about those plans write to: 


Australia and New Zealand Transportation 
Committee 

P. O. Box 3590 

350 George Street 

Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





if you're going to Miami, this you should know: 


Jamaica is just 85 minutes 
away from rane and yet: 


in Jamaica sand is sandier 
sun is sunnier 


sea is sea-ier 
breezes are breezier 
beaches are beachier 


palms are palmier 
mountains cre mountainier 
dreams are dreamier 
fun is funnier 
loot (free port bargains) is lootier 
punch is punchier 
and even etc. is etc.-ier 
all because Jamaica is the 


ISLANDIER- ISLAND 





special low-rate package tours fo 
Jamaica...see any travel agent 





come to Jamaica— 
it’s no place like home 


JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES « Jamaica Tourist Board » New York 
Chicago » Miami + Los Angeles «San Francisco + Toronto « Kingston, Jamaica 
4 airlines serve Jamaica from Miami. Also, regular sailings from Miami. 
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